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Firemen  Fume  Over  Critics,  Cutbacks 


By  Mary  O'Brien 

The  San  Francisco  Fire  Department 
has  been  under  heavy  attack  lately, 
stemming  from  the  so-called  "abalone 
dinner"  and  what  Dianne  Feinstein  has 
cutely  dubbed  the  "pigeon  drop"  inci- 
dent. 

Last  Nov.  8,  Noe  Valley's  Engine 
Company  24  was  assigned  to  clean 
pigeon  droppings  from  a  City  Hall 
balcony,  a  janitorial  task  which  forced 
the  closing  of  that  firehouse  for  the  day. 

Captain  John  Pender  is  the  com- 
mander of  Engine  24,  located  at  100 
Hoffman  St.  He  gets  a  little  red-faced 
when  he  talks  about  the  controversial 
pigeon-drop  closure.  "It's  a  minor  com- 
plaint. We  were  still  available  if  a  call 
came." 

But  many  Noe  Valley  residents 
question  whether  Engine  24  was  really 
available  the  day  it  was  hosing  down 
City  Hall.  People  still  remember  the 
tragedy  of  Nov.  23.  if  not  the  dark 
hours  of  July  5.  1979. 

On  that  summer  day  in  July,  the 
Hoffman  Street  station  was  closed  be- 
cause of  a  staff  shortage.  Although  it 
was  feared  the  station  would  be  shut 
permanently  due  to  budgetary  cutbacks, 
that  issue  has  since  been  resolved,  and 
the  station  is  no  longer  in  danger  of 
closing. 

Friends  Stay 
Too  Long 
At  the  Fair 

In  a  surprising  departure  from  past 
years.  Friends  of  Noe  Valley  voted  Jan. 
8  to  pull  out  of  the  1981  Noe  Valley 
Street  Fair. 

Friends  President  Lou  Hopfer  said 
the  group  decided  to  withdraw  its  spon- 
sorship this  year  because  of  "the  in- 
creased commercialization  of  the  fair" 
and  the  reduced  participation  of  neigh- 
borhood craftspeople  in  recent  years. 

For  the  last  several  years,  the  fair 
has  been  co-sponsored  by  Friends  and 
the  Noe  Valley  Merchants  Association. 
Paul  Garvey,  president  of  the  Merchants 
Association,  said  no  decision  had  yet 
been  reached,  but  that  the  merchants 
would  most  likely  sponsor  it  themselves. 
He  added  that  the  public  relations  firm 
of  Terry  Pimsleur  &  Co.,  producer  of 
last  year's  fair,  would  probably  be  hired 
to  manage  the  1981  event. 

Traditionally  held  in  early  summer, 
the  fair  has  gone  from  a  one-block  side- 
walk sale  in  1973  to  a  city  wide  bazaar 
drawing  a  crowd  of  20.000  and  packing 
24th  Street  from  Church  to  Diamond 
with  more  than  300  booths. 

Hopfer  acknowledged  the  fair  was 
Friends'  largest  single  source  of  rev- 
enue—the 1980  event  garnered  a  $3,000 
prof  it — but  said  the  organization  would 
rather  sponsor  smaller,  more  neighbor- 
hood-oriented activities.  He  suggested  a 
community  picnic  and  crafts  fair  at 
James  Lick  School  as  a  possible  alter- 
native. 

He  said  the  street  fair  had  become 
primarily  a  merchants  affair  and  that 
continuing  to  share  the  mammoth  bur- 
den of  organizing  the  present-day  festi- 
val was  "no  longer  worth  the  effort.  "□ 


Nov.  23rd  was  a  different  story. 
On  that  day.  the  men  of  Engine  22  at 
16th  and  Irving  Streets  left  their  post 
without  authorization  to  attend  a  four- 
hour  abalone  dinner  at  another  firehouse. 
During  their  absence,  a  fire  broke  out  a 
half-block  away  from  Engine  22's  sta- 
tionhouse.  and  by  the  time  another 
company  arrived.  Louise  Jenkins  had 
lost  her  life. 

Fire  Chief  Andrew  Casper  calls 
Engine  22's  "abalone  dinner"  an  act  of 
"misconduct."  But  Casper  laments  that 
the  media,  in  publicizing  the  pigeon 
drop  incident,  ignored  the  fact  that  it  is 
accepted  practice  for  stations  to  close 
temporarily  for  drills,  inspections  and 
other  details..  Radio  communications, 
he  said,  allow  them  this  freedom,  while 
still  insuring  that  officers  are  available 
for  calls. 

"This  is  the  1980s,"  Casper  said. 
"You  can't  have  firefighters  hibernate 
in  a  firehouse."  He  expressed  concern 
over  the  bad  publicity  and  its  effect  on 
the  morale  of  the  firefighters.  "We  all 
feel  bad  about  this." 

Casper  and  other  firefighters  stress 
repeatedly  that  response  time  to  an  inci- 
dent is  between  one  and  three  minutes, 
no  matter  where  a  fire  truck  or  fire 
engine  company  is  located. 

All  stations  are  monitored  from  the 
communications  headquarters  located  at 
1001  Turk  St.  The  room  has  one  wall 
filled  with  video  screens  and  a  huge 
multi-colored  panel  blinking  at  different 
intervals,  resembling  a  TV  game  show. 

Each  of  four  colors  represents  a 
different  situation,  indicating  whether 
an  engine  company  is  in  quarters,  out 
but  available  for  response,  at  an  "inci- 
dent." or  not  available  due  to  mechani- 
cal difficulties.  An  "incident"  means 
that  a  firehouse  has  responded  to  an 
emergency.  An  average  of  3,000  "inci- 
dents" are  monitored  here  each  month. 

It  was  here  that  Communications 
Captain  William  Whitfield  offered  an- 
other reason  for  low  morale  in  the  de- 
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For  the  men  at  Station  No.  1 1  on  26th  Street,  daily  acts  of  courage  are  just 
footnotes  on  their  resumes.  In  the  center:  Capt.  Joe  Baggetta:  clockwise  from  top 
right:  Gary  Wilson.  Tom  Velasquez.  Ken  Owen.  Boh  Palu. 


What  a  long,  strange  trip  it's  been:  the  sixth  grade  class  at  Alvarado  School 
poses — in  1935.  This  photo  and  other  Noe  Valley  memorabilia  will  be  on  display 
this  month  at  the  Noe  Valley  Library.  451  Jersey  St. 


Noe  Valley 
Celebrates 
History  Month 

By  Renee  Koury 

About  two  years  ago  a  small  group 
of  Noe  Valley  residents  began  collect- 
ing old  photographs,  documents,  news- 
clippings  and  other  memorabilia,  in  an 
effort  to  recount  and  preserve  the  his- 
tory of  their  fast-changing  neighbor- 
hood. 

They  took  donations  from  long- 
time Noe  Valley  residents,  who  sifted 
through  dusty  attics  and  forgotten  family 
trunks,  looking  for  personal  items  that 
would  help  document  events  in  Noe 
Valley's  past. 

The  collection,  now  called  the  Noe 
Valley  Community  Archives,  is  kept  at 
the  public  library  on  Jersey  Street. 

Throughout  this  month.  Archives 
members  will  display  the  historical  items 
at  the  library  and  hold  a  series  of 
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Another  One  Sweeps  the  Dust 

I  read  with  much  interest  your  article  about  mechanical  street-sweeping  in  the 
Noe  Valley  area  (Noe  Valley  Voice,  December  1980/January  1981  issue).  We  have 
observed  the  effectiveness  of  the  mechanical  sweepers  for  some  time  and  are 
generally  quite  impressed  with  the  quality  work  that  they  do  in  this  area.  The  key  to 
their  success  depends  upon  the  cooperation  of  car  owners  in  moving  their  cars 
during  those  designated  hours.  Fortunately,  for  many  of  us.  those  hours  are 
convenient,  inasmuch  as  they  are  during  the  working  hours  when  our  cars  (if  we 
drive  to  work)  are  not  normally  parked  on  the  street.  I've  lived  in  various  parts  of 
Noe  Valley  for  several  years  and  generally  have  not  found  parking  to  be  a  problem, 
except  on  24th  Street  and  those  streets  nearby. 

The  mechanical  sweepers  do  not  work  effectively  on  steep  hills,  irregular  curb 
lines,  gutters,  near  low-hanging  trees,  and  crowded  business  areas.  Unfortunately, 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  phase  out  the  hand  sweepers,  and  with  the  very  real 
possibility  that  the  CETA  program  will  be  phased  out,  this  plan  may  be  accelerated. 
In  those  areas  that  the  mechanical  sweepers  are  ineffective,  hand  sweepers  are  a  real 
necessity,  and  this  phase-out  will  result  in  dirty  streets. 

The  merchants  on  24th  Street  should  approach  the  mayor's  office  with  the 
request  that  a  "daily  block  man"  be  placed  back  on  their  street,  thus  eliminating  the 
mechanical  brooms,  which  are  not  effective  on  this  street.  The  street-sweeping 
department  eliminated  the  "daily  block  man"  on  Castro  Street  with  disastrous 
results,  and  after  much  merchant-public  pressure  on  the  mayor's  office,  a  block  man 
was  put  back  in  this  area.  It  takes  persistence  and  an  organized  effort. 

I  would  urge  those  Noe  Valley  residents  and  merchants  to  let  the  mayor  and 
supervisors  know  that  the  elimination  of  hand  sweepers  will  lead  to  dirtier  streets. 
Write  to  Supervisor  Louise  Renne,  who  is  chairperson  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
She  is  taking  a  real  interest  in  cleaner  streets  and  seems  effective  at  finding  ways  to 
get  the  job  done  effectively.  Also  write  the  mayor,  as  the  City  is  in  an  anti-litter 
campaign  and  citizens'  comments  at  this  time  are  particularly  useful.  The  City  must 
realize  that  before  the  CETA  program  is  eliminated,  they  must  hire  fulltime  City 
employees  to  replace  them. 

Everytime  someone  complains  about  the  City  not  doing  enough  to  clean  the 
streets.  I  always  wonder  what  they  are  doing  to  keep  the  city  clean.  It  only  takes  five 
minutes  a  week  to  sweep  the  sidewalk  and  curb  in  front  of  your  property,  and 
businesses  should  do  this  routinely  each  day.  There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  pride  in 
our  community  and  a  feeling  that  it's  up  to  the  City  to  provide  this  service.  The 
street-sweeping  department  can't  keep  up  with  all  the  trash  that  is  being  dumped  on 
our  streets.  It's  up  to  all  of  us  to  help! 

G.  Wayne  Eggleston 
Eureka-Noe  Valley  Neighbors 
for  Cleaner  Streets 


It  Takes  a  Train  to  Cry 


Sadly,  another  aspect  of  the  living  history  that  made  San  Francisco  may  soon 
die.  In  its  frantic  effort  to  modernize  and  increase  speed.  Muni  may  soon  eliminate 
the  streetcar,  killing  another  vestige  of  a  time  when  this  city  was  greater,  although 
slower. 

With  relentless  regularity  the  familiar  objects  and  services  that  once  aided 
society  have  disappeared  into  the  ranks  of  the  outmoded  in  this  era  of  conspicuous 
computerized  consumption.  The  disappearance  of  these  things  is  not  without  social 
consequence.  Seeing  objects  built  and  used  within  our  lifetime  outlive  their  useful- 
ness while  still  within  our  lifetime  is  to  see  a  bit  of  ourselves  outlive  our  own 
usefulness.  With  the  elimination  of  the  streetcar,  a  bit  of  the  usefulness  in  us  will  die 
also. 

And  that,  dear  friends,  is  sad.  The  streetcars  have  not  truly  outlived  their 
usefulness.  They  are  still  strong.  They  were  built  in  an  era  of  sturdy,  non-plastic 
construction  by  men  and  women  who  had  just  stopped  the  Axis  and  had  saved  the 
world.  The  streetcars  have  proven  the  skill  of  their  constructors  by  withstanding 
years  of  abuse  and  poor  maintenance  from  their  conductors.  They  could  continue 
serving  for  years  if  they  were  given  a  stay. 

It  is  saddening  to  see  so  little  governmental  appreciation  for  these  streetcars. 
They  are  Muni's  most  cost-effective  vehicle.  They  are  sized  appropriately  for 
medium-length  runs,  such  as  the  J-line.  They  serve  many  more  stops  downtown 
than  does  the  newer,  faster,  more  modern  subway  car.  by  virtue  of  traveling  along 
the  surface  of  busy  Market  Street,  also  affording  their  passengers  the  delightful 
panorama  of  a  healthy,  urban,  main  thoroughfare  in  action.  On  the  J-line.  the 
streetcars  are  potentially  a  great  tourist  attraction,  running  from  the  heart  of  the  citys 
through  Dolores  Park  to  everybody's  favorite  neighborhood.  Noe  Valley.  And  they 
are  streamlined!  (though  few  appreciate  the  distinction) 

The  sadness  of  watching  another  part  of  us  eliminated  because  of  moderniza- 
tion; the  sadness  of  seeing  governmental  disregard  for  proven,  efficient  modes  of 
transportation;  the  sadness  of  viewing  plastic,  computerized  moles  worm  their  way 
under  proud  Market  Street,  while  knowing  the  light  is  above,  shining  on  the  right  of 
way  once  held  by  their  older,  metallic  brothers;  the  sadness  of  knowing  stream- 
lineness— I  tell  you,  these  are  the  things  that  make  sad  community  crosstalk. 

Burgess  Webb 


PEANUTS 

The  Best 
Damn  Answering  Service 
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Editor's  Note:  Community  Crosstalk  is 
an  open  forum  for  Voice  readers.  Sub- 
missions of  up  to  750  words  must  be 
mailed  by  the  15th  of  the  month  prece- 
ding the'  month  of  issue.  The  Voice 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  material  re- 
ceived. Our  address  is  1021  Sanchez 
St..  San  Francisco  94)14. 


At  the  San  Francisco  Fire  Department' s  Turk  Street  communications 
center,  coordinators  dispatch  manpower  and  equipment  to  fires  and  other 
"incidents."  Burning  buildings  are  not  the  only  sources  of  heat  for  the  Depart- 
ment these  days,  however. 


Firemen  Fume . . . 

Continued  from  Page  I 

partment.  "Our  biggest  problem  is  short- 
age of  manpower  in  the  field." 

Whitfield  contends  that  the  San 
Francisco  Fire  Department  is  about  two 
or  three  hundred  firefighters  short.  "The 
Fire  Department  has  not  laid  men  off. 
they  just  don't  hire"  when  men  quit  or 
retire.  (At  present,  there  are  no  women 
firefighters.) 

The  department  has  an  authorized 
"  strength  of  1 .632  persons,  but  today  it  is 
operating  with  "almost  1,500  men." 
according  to  Chief  Casper. 

Captain  Howard  Slater  at  Firehouse 
1 1 .  on  26th  Street  between  Church  and 
Dolores,  thinks  the  figure  is  even  lower. 
"My  guess  would  be  that  San  Francisco 
Fire  Department  personnel  numbers 
around  1.300."  He  was  quick  to  add 
that  this  was  still  within  the  minimum 
number  necessary  to  keep  fire  insurance 
rates  from  increasing. 

Slater  is  worried,  though.  "If  any- 
thing extraordinary  happened,  we're 
understaffed.  If  there  were  an  earthquake 
or  two  major  fires,  there  would  be 
serious  consequences,"  he  said. 

Between  his  station  and  Station  24 
(both  usually  respond  to  the  same  calls). 
Slater  said,  "Five  less  firefighters  show 
up  at  a  fire"  these  days,  due  to  cutbacks 
caused  by  budget  reductions. 

Because  of  this  shortage,  when  a 
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call  comes  in.  the  three  stations  closest 
to  Noe  Valley  generally  respond,  even 
if  the  fire  is  small.  That  would  be 
Station  26  at  80  Digby  St..  Station  24 
and  Slater's  Station  II.  the  only  one 
with  a  ladder  truck.  If  another  company 
is  needed,  the  nearest  one  is  Station  7  at 
19th  and  Folsom  Streets. 

The  population  density  and  hilly 
terrain  make  it  difficult  to  fight  blazes  in 
Noe  Valley,  and  firefighters  consider 
the  area  a  "potential  life  hazard"  dis- 
trict. Slater  said.  There  are  lots  of 
small,  hard-to-reach  cottages  behind 
larger  homes,  and  many  firemen,  inclu- 
ding Casper,  say  that  ladders  are  there- 
fore a  must. 

At  the  Hoffman  Street  station.  Pen- 
der agrees  that  the  manpower  shortage 
has  had  a  serious  impact.  "It  takes 
longer  to  do  the  same  job.  We  get  the 
job  done,  but  we  do  it  by  calling  in 
other  companies . . .  and  that  causes  de- 
lays or  can  cause  the  loss  of  a  life.  Time 
is  of  the  essence  in  this  work." 

Pender  fears  that  some  fire  stations 
might  eventually  be  closed  because  of 
staff  shortages.  He  also  has  a  few  words 
of  warning  for  Noe  Valley  residents  and 
all  San  Franciscans:  "It's  the  people 
themselves  who  should  be  concerned. 
They  pay  all  these  taxes  and  they're  not 


being  protected." 


□ 
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—  Newly  Remodeled  — 


Featuring  the  Finest  Pizza 
and  Italian  Dinners 

Pick-up  &  Delivery 
647-1665 

3898  24th  St.  at  Sanchez 

Open  Daily 
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Acme  Remodels, 
City  Grumbles 
Stomachs  Rumble 

The  Acme  Metal  Spinning  Works 
Cafe,  longtime  Noe  Valley  landmark, 
will  reopen  this  month  altera  remodeling 
job  and  a  skirmish  with  the  City  over 
building  code  violations. 

The  Acme  closed  in  mid-January 
to  begin  renovations.  Owner  Joel  Coo- 
persmith  had  his  building  permit  held 
up,  however,  after  City  inspectors  found 
the  cafe  to  be  in  violation  of  certain 
sections  of  the  building  code.  The  City 
Planning  Department  also  decided  that 
the  Acme  had  to  reconvert  its  upstairs 
office  space  to  residential  use.  The 
upstairs  had  served  as  an  office  since 
the  cafe  opened  nine  years  ago. 

Coopersmith  said  he  planned  to 
comply  with  the  Planning  Department  s 
ruling  on  his  office  space  and  would 
also  bring  the  building  up  to  code. 
"They  got  us  over  a  barrel."  he  said. 

The  Acme  will  reopen  with  a  new, 
tiled  floor  and  additional  lighting.  Coo- 
persmith hopes  remodeling  will  attract  a 
broader  base  of  people.  But  the  homey 
"ambience"  of  the  restaurant  will  re- 
main the  same,  he  said. 

The  Acme  opened  in  1972.  re- 
placing a  machine  shop  on  the  site.  It 
was  one  of  the  first  of  a  new  wave  of 
businesses  catering  to  the  neighbor- 
hood's younger  residents.  □ 

New  Children's 
Librarian  at 
Local  Branch 

The  appointment  of  a  new  chil- 
dren's librarian  to  the  Noe  Valley  Li- 
brary insures  that  a  full  program  for  kids 
will  continue  this  year  at  the  Jersey 
Street  branch. 

Joan  Goldman  has  been  hired  to 
replace  Katharine  Gilmartin.  who  trans- 
ferred to  the  Marina  branch  in  Novem- 
ber. 

Goldman,  who  holds  a  master's 
degree  in  library  science,  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Noe  Valley  Library, 
having  worked  here  off  and  on  from 
1974  to  1979  as  a  technician. 

She  also  brings  to  the  job  a  year's 
experience  as  children's  librarian  for  the 
Park  branch  in  the  Haight-Ashbury. 

Goldman  says  "the  fish  are  alive 
and  well"  in  the  library  tank  and  that 
preschool  and  older  kids'  story  hours 
have  been  reinstated  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  (see  Calendar). 

She  also  plans  to  have  a  special 
program  for  children  at  least  once  a 
month.  On  Feb.  7.  Debra  Disman  of  the 
De Young  Museum  will  conduct  an  old- 
fashioned  Valentine-making  program 
for  kids,  starting  at  I  p.m. 

Goldman  welcomes  suggestions 
from  kids,  parents  and  craftspeople  for 
future  activities  at  the  branch.  Drop  by 
to  share  your  ideas  and  check  out  the 
books  (or  the  fish),  or  give  her  a  call  at 
285-2788.  □ 

Friends  of  Noe  Valley 

For  Membership  send  $4  00  to 
1723  Sanchez  St. 
San  Francisco  94131 

Steering  Committee  Meeting 
February  12  at  8:00  p.m. 
Noe  Valley  Branch  Library 


The  new  Muni  Metro  system,  with 
its  futuristic  light-rail  vehicles  (LRVs) 
and  underground  subway,  has  enjoyed 
an  amazing  popularity  since  it  started  up 
six  months  ago.  and  there's  been  an 
increase  in  riders  far  beyond  what  Muni 
expected.  But  that  very  popularity  may 
cause  a  delay  in  converting  the  last  line, 
the  J-Church  serving  Noe  Valley. 

Muni  officials  say  the  four  lines 
now  in  operation — the  K,  L,  M  and 
N — are  using  more  cars  than  they 
thought  would  be  needed  during  the 
first  year  of  operation.  According  to 
John  O'Neill,  project  planner  for  Muni 
Metro,  there  is  an  "outside  possibility" 
that  planners  may  decide  that  the  re- 
maining cars  are  not  sufficient  to  ser- 
vice the  J-line.  In  that  case,  conversion 
would  be  held  up  until  the  end  of  I982. 
when  1 5  new  cars  will  be  delivered  to 
beef  up  the  system. 

But  O'Neill  nonetheless  predicted 
the  J  would  "probably  be  (converted) 
within  the  year."  Muni  planners  have 
been  deliberating  about  the  conversion 
date  for  the  last  few  weeks  and  will 
decide  soon,  he  said. 

Conversion  this  year  would  obvi- 
ously be  more  acceptable  to  those  Noe 
Valley  Muni  riders  who  are  impatient  to 
have  the  new  LRVs  on  the  J-line, 
connecting  to  the  Market  Street  subway. 
This  will  speed  up  the  trip  downtown  by 
an  estimated  1 3  to  19  minutes. 

Should  service  on  the  J-line  be 
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started  this  year,  Muni  expects  to  use 
almost  all  of  the  I00  LRVs  it  now  has 
available.  To  service  all  five  lines,  the 
system  needs  82  cars  to  run  on  the 
tracks.  And  Muni  officials  must  take 
into  account  a  20  percent  "float  factor": 
about  1 6  cars  will  be  out  for  routine 
maintenance  at  any  given  time.  The 
total.  98  cars,  slices  it  pretty  close  to  the 
I00  on  hand. 

Muni  has  decided  not  to  use  a 
combination  of  LRVs  and  old  cars  on 
the  J-line  because  of  the  confusion  it 
could  create  about  where  the  different 
cars  stop.  The  LRVs  stop  only  at  five 
underground  stations  along  Market 
Street,  while  the  streetcars  stop  every 
other  block  above  ground. 

The  J-Church  was  the  last  line 
scheduled  for  conversion  partly  because 
it  is  the  least  traveled  line  in  the  street- 
car system.  Also,  until  recently,  work 
on  the  J-Church  rails  and  overhead 
wires  was  still  being  done,  a  factor  that 
would  have  complicated  conversion. 

The  J  conversion  isn't  the  only 
loose  end  left  for  Muni  to  tic  up  before 
completing  the  change-over  to  the  new 
system.  Whether  to  preserve  the  old 
tracks  along  Market  Street  is  still  up  in 
the  air.  Some  would  like  to  see  them 
saved  for  an  above-ground  streetcar 
line.  Other  "rail  fans"  have  suggested 
using  the  tracks  to  showcase  pictur- 
esque old  streetcars  from  around  the 
world. 
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Converting  the  8-Market  bus  line 
to  a  streetcar  line  is  another  option,  one 
which  would  mean  installing  additional 
tracks  on  Market  between  Duboce  and 
Castro  Streets. 

A  related  dilemma  for  Muni  is 
what  to  do  with  the  old  green  and  gold 
cars.  Rickety  though  they  may  be.  they 
do  have  their  devotees.  In  addition  to 
the  plan  to  keep  them  running  on  Mar- 
ket Street.  Muni  is  considering  a  pro- 
posal to  rehabilitate  the  cars  for  use  on  a 
new  waterfront  route,  which  is  on  the 
drawing  board  for  several  years  from 
now. 

Whether  or  not  the  J-line  gets  its 
LRVs  this  year,  a  section  of  tracks  on 
Church  from  18th  to  Market  will  be  re- 
railed  starting  this  fall. 

Transit  Planner  Susan  Chelone  said 
Muni  was  currently  discussing  whether 
to  build  new  safety  islands  at  the  stops 
aldng  that  part  of  the  route:  whether  to 
discontinue  the  stop  at  17th  and  Church, 
and  whether  to  allow  left  turns  from 
Church  onto  15th.  16th  and  17th  Streets. 

She  encouraged  J-riders  and  near- 
by residents  to  express  their  opinions 
about  the  new  design  by  calline  Muni  at 
558-58j>4. 

Muni  will  present  a  proposal  to  the 
neighborhood  for  final  changes  at  a 
public  meeting  some  time  this  month. 
Watch  for  notices  on  the  J-Church  or 
call  Muni  for  date  and  time. 
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Noe  Courts  Facelift 


New  Park:  From  Eyesore  to  'Emerald  Island' 


By  Peter  Magnani 

"'Something  there  is  that  doesn't 
love  a  wall,"  Robert  Frost  wrote  in  one 
of  his  best-known  understatements. 

He  might  have  been  talking  about 
Noe  Courts,  that  quarter-block  smidgin 
of  open  space  on  the  comer  of  24th  and 
Douglass  Streets. 

For  years  it  was  just  an  asphalt- 
covered,  botlle-strewn  blight  on  the 
neighborhood.  Its  drab  concrete  retaining 
wall,  topped  by  a  miles-high  chain  link 
fence,  "tended  to  make  it  something 
like  a  reform  school  yard."  in  the  words 
of  architect  Albert  Lanier.  And  the  gang 
of  ragged-looking  teenagers  who  hung 
out  in  from  of  it  completed  the  intimi- 
dating picture,  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
those  who  lived  nearby. 

But  one  day  last  spring,  a  construc- 
tion crew  showed  up,  threw  an  even 
bigger  fence  around  the  lot,  and  started 
tearing  up  the  asphalt.  Weeks  went  by. 
They  took  out  everything  but  one  huge 
tree  (another  was  toppled  by  mistake) 
and  a  funny-looking  art  deco  restroom 
structure  that  nobody  had  really  noticed 
before. 

Then  they  started  building  little 
dirt  hills,  pouring  some  strange  concrete 
shapes,  and  clearing  space  at  the  back 
for  a  tennis  court  and  a  basketball  area. 
Around  Christmastime,  the  grass  went 
in,  and  the  concrete  area  became  a 
sandbox. 

The  kids  just  couldn't  hold  back 
any  longer.  Taking  advantage  of,  the 
unseasonably  warm  weather,  they  started 
climbing  the  construction  fence  and 
trying  out  their  new  park. 

When  the  fence  finally  came  down, 
it  was  like  a  dam  bursting.  People  didn't 
just  start  drifting  over  to  the  new  park  to 
check  it  out;  they  came  all  at  once, 
adults  as  well  as  kids,  and  kept  the 
whole  place  hopping  from  dawn  until 
dusk  on  nice  days.  They  picnicked  on 
the  little  grassy  hills,  filled  the  tennis 
and  basketball  courts,  tossed  Frisbees 
and  Nerf  balls,  skateboarded  around  the 
little  path,  swung  in  the  swings  and  dug 
in  the  sandbox. 

The  teenagers  came  back  too.  look- 
ing as  tough  and  sullen  as  ever.  Only 
now  they  were  just  part  of  the  crowd, 
and  there  were  things  for  them  to  do.  so 
they  didn't  seem  so  fearsome  anymore. 
In  fact,  there  have  been  reports  that 
they've  been  helping  to  discourage  kids 
from  outside  the  neighborhood  from 
coming  in  and  trashing  the  place.  One 
group  of  kids  has  offered  to  set  up 
specially  marked  trash  receptacles  for 
recycling  bottles  and  cans. 

Nobody  who  has  been  involved  in 
planning  the  new  park  seems  to  be 
surprised  by  its  instant  popularity.  They 
ascribe  its  success  to  the  unique  planning 
process:  it  was  the  first  time  in  San 
Francisco  that  residents  of  a  neighbor- 
hood had  drawn  up  their  own  plans  for  a 
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park  and  even  hired  their  own  archi- 
tect— longtime  Noe  Valley  resident  Al 
Lanier — and  presented  the  whole  pack- 
age to  the  City  Hall  officials  who 
usually  do  their  own  planning  for  the 
neighborhoods. 

Friends  of  Noe  Valley  had  organ- 
ized scores  of  community  meetings,  as 
soon  as  funds  for  park  renovation  be- 
came available  after  Proposition  J  passed 
in  1 974.  Many  heated  arguments  took 
place  before  Noe  Valley  residents  finally 
chose  a  renovation  plan  during  a  day- 
long public  balloting  in  1 977.  But  one 
thing  that  practically  everybody  had 
agreed  on  from  the  start:  that  ugly 
concrete  wall  and  dilapidated  chain-link 
fence  just  had  to  go.  It  wasn't  until  the 
park  finally  opened  last  month,  a  year 


and  a  half  behind  schedule,  that  anybody 
had  a  chance  to  see  how  right  they 

were. 

"All  of  a  sudden  the  park  became 
part  of  the  neighborhood."  exulted  Alan 
Lynch,  an  architect  who  lives  on  24th 
Street  across  from  Noe  Courts.  "Having 
it  slope  down  to  the  street  like  that 
engages  people  passing  by  or  waiting 
for  the  bus.  (The  11-Hoffman  has  its 
terminal  at  the  park.)  Later  they  want  to 
go  back  and  use  it." 

Lynch  said  the  people  who  lived 
west  of  Castro  Street  had  always  felt  an 
affinity  with  the  commercial  strip  of 
24th  Street.  "But  now  upper  24th  has 
its  own  neighborhood  and  recreation 
center."  Stories  came  pouring  out  of 
him  about  couples  who  come  to  read  the 


Closet  engineers  fiddling  with  a  grown  up  Erector  Set?  UFO  cultists 
worshiping  extraterrestrial  jetsam?  Nope,  these  are  Friends  of  Noe  Valley, 
assembling  a  play  structure  at  the  refurbished  Noe  Courts  park  and  playground 
at  24th  and  Douglass  Streets. 
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paper  together  on  Sunday  mornings 
"just  like  in  New  York."  and  he  told 
about  how  his  own  kids  went  out  to  toss 
a  football  around  during  halftime  of  the 
Raiders-Chargers  play-off  and  didn't 
even  come  in  to  watch  the  rest  of  the 
game. 

Lynch  said  he  was  confident  that 
neighbors  would  help  to  keep  the  park 
clean  and  well  maintained,  now  that 
they've  seen  what  an  asset  it  is  to  the 
community. 

Gerri  Popper,  whose  livingroom 
faces  the  park  from  Douglass  Street, 
agrees.  In  fact,  she  is  astonished  by  the 
enthusiasm  she  has  found  in  her  efforts 
to  organize  a  group  called  "Friends  of 
Noe  Courts"  to  help  the  City's  over- 
extended Park  and  Recreation  Depart- 
ment keep  the  place  in  good  shape. 

She  was  proud  to  report  that  34 
neighbors  showed  up  at  a  meeting  in 
January  to  set  up  maintenance  and 
clean-up  crews  and  to  work  out  solu- 
tions to  minor  problems. 

Popper  spends  a  part  of  every  day 
at  Noe  Courts,  playing  tennis,  supervi- 
sing her  kids,  and  talking  to  others  who 
drop  by.  She  said  the  people  she'd  seen 
were  actively  interested  in  helping  out; 
they  didn't  have  to  be  talked  into  it. 

"If  you  want  something  badly 
enough,  you  put  your  time  where  your 
mouth  is  and  don't  wait  for  somebody 
else  to  do  it."  she  said,  referring  both  to 
the  organized  effort  that  got  the  project 
started  and  to  the  newly  formed 
"Friends." 

Like  everyone  else.  Popper  is  happy 
to  see  the  fence  gone.  Everything  that 
goes  on  in  the  park  can  be  seen  from  the 
outside,  she  pointed  out.  There  are  no 
more  walls  to  protect  people  who  might 
be  doing  things  they  shouldn't  be  doing. 

Bui  she  considers  the  grass  to  be  an 
equally  important  ingredient  in  the  park's 
success.  "The  day  they  put  in  the  sod. 
there  was  so  much  euphoria."  she  re- 
called. "People  would  just  come  by  and 
see  this  new  emerald  island." 

Lynch  is  pleased  about  the  expan- 
sive lawn,  too.  "I  think  there's  almost  a 
karma  about  green  grass  in  the  city. 
Even  the  buses  aren't  so  loud  around 
it." 

"What  a  change  from  the  way  it 
used  to  be,"  agrees  John  Brunn,  also  an 
activist  in  planning  the  park.  "Al  Lanier 
deserves  a  lot  of  the  credit  for  making  it 
as  nice  as  it  is." 

But  Lanier  is  modest  about  his 
role,  saying.  "You'll  probably  find  that 
in  any  play  area,  if  we  busted  out 
enough  asphalt  and  replaced  it  with 
green,  that  people  would  use  it."  □ 
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View  from  Mission  Station 


Taylor  Tackles  New  Turf 


By  Melinda  Breitmeyer 

From  the  outside,  the  Mission  Po- 
lice Station  on  Valencia  Street  looks 
like  all  the  shoddy  crackerbox 'insti- 
tutional buildings  of  the  late  '40s  and 
'50s.  But  once  you're  inside,  the  build- 
ing seems  as  impregnable  as  Superman's 
Fortress  of  Solitude. 

The  only  access  from  the  cramped 
waiting  room  to  the  inner  sanctum  is 
through  heavy  bolted  doors  and  a  dou- 
ble-lined Plexiglas  window.  You  yell 
through  the  thick  plastic  to  the  officer  in 
charge.  A  door  is  unlocked. 

On  the  other  side  is  the  office  of 
Donald  Taylor,  the  new  captain  of  the 
Mission  Station.  He  replaces  George 
Jeffery.  who  resigned  the  post  last  fall 
to  go  into  private  security  service. 

Taylor  is  open  and  friendly,  a  stark 
contrast  to  the  heavy  security  that  sur- 
rounds him  and  his  staff.  He  is  a  veteran 
of  the  days  when  police  confronted 
protestors  on  campus  and  in  the  street, 
when  to  many  "police"  was  a  dirty 
word.  Now  he  smiles  even  as  he  de- 
scribes how  the  station  was  once  attacked 
with  a  bazooka. 

For  27  years,  Taylor  has  served  on 
the  San  Francisco  police  force.  He's 
seen  duty  in  just  about  every  precinct  in 
the  city,  working  his  way  up  from  beat 
cop  to  lieutenant,  and  finally  to  captain 
seven  years  ago. 

Now  he  finds  himself  in  charge  of 
cops  who  patrol  from  Twin  Peaks  to  the 
edge  of  Potrero  Hill,  from  Diamond 
Heights  to  north  of  Market  Street. 

Voice:  Compared  to  other  areas  of  the  city, 
does  the  Mission  police  district  have  any 
particular  problems? 

Taylor:  Speaking  of  crime  itself,  we  rank 
third  of  the  nine  (police)  districts.  We're  a 
high  crime  area,  but  not  all  areas  within  this 
district  are  high  crime  areas  The  only  signi- 
ficantly different  problem  that  the  Mission 
has  at  the  current  time  is  a  fad.  called 
"lowriders."  In  general,  our  problems  are 
those  of  the  Latin  community,  since  we 
have  a  lot  of  Latins  in  this  part  of  the  city. 
Voice:  Do  you  think  the  new  police/com- 
munity relations  program  will  be  helpful  as 
far  as  the  lowrider  problem  is  concerned ? 
Taylor:  No.  I  don't  think  community  re- 
lations meetings  will  solve  the  lowrider 
problem.  The  lowriders  in  themselves  are 
not  a  problem.  You  have  a  car  and  you  fix  it 
up  to  look  pretty  jazzy.  You  want  to  drive  it 
around  and  show  it  off.  that's  human  nature 
But  if  everybody  in  town  had  a  car 
that's  all  fixed  up  and  they  all  tried  to  go  to  a 
specific  part  of  the  city  on  a  given  night,  it 
might  create  some  problems  of  traffic.  If 
added  to  that,  everybody  wants  to  come  and 
play  their  radios  at  full  volume,  and  they 
combine  that  with  juvenile  drinking,  and 
you  confine  it  to  a  very  narrow  area,  and 
those  that  don't  have  cars,  those  who  want 
to  see  the  so-called  "show"  come  there 
that  all  creates  a  carnival  atmosphere,  and  a 
definite  problem  for  the  police. 

What  it  did  for  this  pan  of  the  city  is  it 
stopped  the  Muni  from  being  able  to  run  for 
a  year  and  a  half  on  Mission  Street,  except 
when  it  was  raining.  It  got  all  the  merchants 
and  the  residents  outraged,  it  gave  us  noth- 
ing but  headaches,  and  a  lot  of  people  went 
to  jail.  H  gave  us  window-smashers,  stab- 
bings  and  fights,  and  drinking  and  disturb- 
ances of  the  peace .... 

On  a  given  weekend,  say  a  Friday 
night,  we'd  arrest  for  violations  of  various 
things  in  connection  with  lowriders.  60 


people,  plus  30  or  40  juveniles  would  be 
brought  in.  It's  a  tremendous  workload  and 
it  really  detracts  from  what  we  want  to  do 
here:  go  out  and  catch  bad  guys — robbers, 
rapists  and  those  type  of  people  .... 

{Ed.  Note:  Last  fall  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors passed  an  emergency  no-parking  or- 
dinance for  Mission  Street,  and  the  Muni 
began  operating  again  on  schedule  ) 
Voice:  How  do  you  see  what's  been  de- 
scribed as  a  confrontation  between  gays  and 
Latinos? 

Taylor:  Let's  put  it  this  way:  I  do  not  set- 
it.  I'm  not  denying  that  it  exists.  I  just 
haven't  seen  it.  We  do  not  have  an  armed 
camp  of  youths  or  Latinos  or  any  group  who 
are  attacking  the  gays  simply  because  they're 
gays. 

We  have  gays  who  are  victims  ot  rob- 
beries and  street  assaults,  and  we  have 
Latinos  who  are  victims  of  street  assaults 
and  robberies,  as  well  as  white  people  and 
black  people.  We  don't  have  any  indication 
whatsoever  of  a  concentrated  pattern  If 
we  found  a  specific  pattern,  if  the  Latins 
were  setting  out  in  pairs  or  in  large  numbers 
to  confront  gays  on  the  street,  we  would  be 
lumping  right  in  there  with  both  feet.  I  don't 
have  any  information  that  that's  occurring. 

The  police  department  doesn't  keep 
statistics  on  who's  gay  and  who's  not  gay  . .  . 
Some  parts  of  our  population  have  a  higher 
victimization  rate  because  of  the  fact  that 
they're  out  late  at  night,  or  they're  alone 
where  there's  a  lot  of  stranger-stranger  con- 
tact. 

We  know  that  some  of  our  seniors  have 
a  higher  victimization  rate  because  they 
seem  to  be  more  incapable  of  defending 
themselves  against  these  parasites  that  go 
around  victimizing  people.  They  look  like 
an  easy  target.  If  you  look  like  an  easy 
target,  whether  you're  straight  or  gay.  wheth- 
er you're  black  or  white,  and  they  spot  you. 
why.  you  could  be  a  victim. 

A  lot  of  our  criminals  are  cowards  of 
the  worst  type  They're  scared  to  death.  It 
doesn't  take  a  lot  of  courage  to  rob  a  25- 
year-old  filling  station  attendant  of  the  night's 
receipts  because  it  isn't  his  money  they're 
taking  But  they  have  to  come  in  num- 
bers and  use  guns,  and  in  a  lot  of  cases  they 
panic  and  shoot  him. 

It  doesn't  take  a  lot  of  courage  to  take  a 
purse  from  a  72-year-old  woman  walking 
down  the  street.  But  they're  so  terrified 
they  'll  run  up  behind  her  and  slam  her  into  a 
brick  wall  and  then  pick  up  her  purse  from 
her  limp  body  And  when  you're  that  age. 
you  don't  heal  too  good  ... 

Voice:  Do  you  see  more  women  and  gay 
officers  coming  up  nowT 

Taylor:  There's  more  women.  I  can  iden- 
tify the  women,  1  can't  identify  the  gays. 
I'm  not  really  interested  in  identifying  gay 
officers.  The  women  are  there,  and  they 
perform.  We  have  some  excellent  women 
officers.  The  thing  that  irritates  me  about 
women  officers  is  that  an  outstanding  wom- 
an officer  is  likely  to  get  a  lot  of  publicity. 
An  outstanding  male  officer  is  just  taken  for 
granted  When  some  of  our  female  officers 
do  something  that's  noteworthy,  the  press  is 
quick  to  say.  "Wow!  This  woman  did 
this!"  I  don't  look  at  it  that  way.  That's  just 
another  officer  to  me  and  if  they're  doing 
the  job.  I  don't  care  what  their  sex  is. 
Although  I  have  to  say  that  some  of  the 
women  are  better  to  look  at  than  my  men. 
That  includes  you.  Charlie!  (to  a  nearby 
officer) 

Voice:  Would  you  identify  any  particular 
problems  for  Noe  Valley? 
Taylor:  Noe  Valley  specifically  I  visualize 
as  having  several  problems.  First  of  all. 
there's  a  lot  of  youth,  and  youth  likes  to 
drink,  and  that  creates  nuisance  problems.  It 
also  has  a  lot  of  senior  citizens ....  They 
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"I'd  like  to  get  back  to  our  basic  job.  "  muses  Capt.  Donald  Taylor  of 
Mission  Station,  "catching  bad  guys,  people  that  are  ripping  off  senior  citizens, 
victimizing  women.  I'd  like  to  make  the  city  a  safer  place.  " 


love  the  city  and  they're  still  there,  but  as 
they  move  about  our  streets,  they  are  good 
targets. 

I  think  (Noe  Valley  residents)  would 
like  to  see  more  policemen 
Voice:  More  beat  officers? 
Taylor:  Yes.  everyone  wants  them  These 
are  officers  who  walk  on  foot — they're 
expensive  They  don't  compare  with  our 
radio  call  officers  or  any  of  our  motorized 
officers.  They  provide  a  different  type  of 
service.  They  make  people  feel  good  because 
they  see  them  there  .  They're  not  making  a 
lot  of  arrests,  and  we  really  don't  have  any 
way  to  measure  how  many  incidents  they 
prevent.  But  if  you  see  somebody  who  looks 
a  little  suspicious  or  whom  you're  a  little 
apprehensive  about,  and  you  look  down  the 
block  and  see  a  police  officer  walking  along, 
you  have  that  confidence. 

Probably  the  greatest  impact  that  crime 
has  isn't  the  fact  that  this  lady  was  robbed 
and  victimized  or  maybe  even  injured  It 
was  traumatic  for  her.  but  there's  a  greater 
impact  than  just  for  her.  because  now  not 
only  is  she  afraid,  but  everybody  that  she 
tells,  or  who  hears  about  it.  they  become 
afraid.  We  end  up  with  barred  windows, 
mace,  whistles,  guns,  and  people  afraid  to 
go  out  at  night. 

That  affects  the  quality  of  American 
life.  We  can't  go  to  the  park  at  night,  can't 
walk  the  dog.  we're  afraid  to  get  mugged 
Women  who  have  to  be  out  at  night  by 
themselves  are  very  apprehensive  and  right- 
fully so. 

I  think  that  hurts  us  all  We  spend  a  lot 
of  money  now  on  protection  systems  that  a 
lot  of  us  would  like  to  be  using  to  pay  our 
PG&E  bills.  . 

Any  police  agency  that  tells  you  they're 
going  to  protect  all  the  people  all  the  time 
are  lying.  We  try  to  provide  a  reasonable 
level  of  safety  for  everybody,  and  we  try  to 
provide  policemen  when  you  call  us.  But 
the  one  most  important  to  protect  yourself  is 
yourself  The  police  department  is  estab- 
lished to  help  you  do  that — not  to  lake  it 
over  for  you.  but  to  help  you. 
Voice:  What  advice  would  you  give  peo- 
ple to  help  them  protect  themselves? 
Taylor:  The  best  thing  that  people  can  do 
is  be  aware  of  their  own  situation,  be  intel- 
ligent and  prudent  about  it.  number  one 
And  number  two  is  to  know  the  people 
where  you  live  and  the  people  where  you 


work.  If  you  live  on  a  block  or  in  an  apart- 
ment house  full  of  strangers,  everybody 
minding  their  own  business,  nobody  wanting 
to  get  involved,  what  have  you  got?  One 
person  could  be  victimized,  and  nobody 
would  lift  a  finger 

For  about  five  years  now  we've  had  a 
program  called  SAFE.  A  very  simple  pro- 
gram that  was  established  to  try  to  give  you 
helpful  hints  on  how  not  to  become  a 
victim .... 

We  can  tell  them  about  locks,  and  the 
things  we've  discovered  about  how  the  bad 
guys  circumvent  them  We  have  an  engraver 
we  loan  out  from  the  station.  People  can 
engrave  their  license  numbers  on  their  pro- 
perty, so  if  a  thief  takes  it.  he's  got  no  profit 
in  it.  Take  the  profit  out  of  crime  and 
there'll  be  less  of  it. 

Voice:  What  are  the  goals  of  the  police 
here  in  the  Mission? 

Taylor:  I'd  like  to  see  the  Mission  as  safe 
a  place  as  possible,  and  I'd  like  the  people 
to  be  certain  that  when  they  call  the  police, 
they're  gonna  be  there  in  jig  time,  no  ifs. 
ands  or  buts.  they're  gonna  come ....  I'd 
like  to  get  back  to  our  basic  job.  the  job  that 
the  officers  like,  catching  bad  guys,  people 
that  arc  ripping  off  senior  citizens,  people 
who  are  victimizing  women,  to  make  the 
city  a  safer  place. 
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VEGETABLE 
GARDENING  IN 
NOE  VALLEY 


I  will  be  giving  two  workshops  on 
putting  in  a  small  but  rewarding — both  in 
terms  of  production  and  personal  satisfac- 
tion— vegetable  garden  in  your  backyard 
Each  workshop  will  give  you  the  basics  in 
soil  preparation,  planting  techniques,  re- 
commended crops  for  the  Valley,  compost- 
ing, watering,  mulching,  companion  plant- 
ing and  pest  control  Of  course.  I'll  do  my 
best  to  answer  any  questions  you  have 
regarding  your  particular  situation.  If  you 
have  fruit  trees,  I'll  discuss  pruning. 

The  workshop  will  be  held  on  the 
deck  in  the  community  garden  of  the  Noe 
Valley  branch  library  and  we'll  use  the 
garden  there  to  demonstrate  various  points 
of  procedure. 

I  have  more  than  seven  years  of  gar- 
dening experience  in  this  area — both  pro- 
fessional and  personal.  I  have  also  taught 
horticulture  at  City  College.  Also.  I  love 
growing  good  food,  tasty  herbs,  and  friend- 
ly flowers  all  together. 

Please  pre- register.  I  want  no  more 
than  10  households  per  session  so  we  can 
have  an  informal  atmosphere  and  still  get 
everything  done.  Also.  I'll  have  some 
Burpee's  and  Park's  seeds  available  for 
purchase,  and  pony  packs  to  plant  them  in. 

The  workshops  will  be  on  the  first 
Saturdays  of  February  and  March,  weather 
permitting.  That's  Feb  7  and  March  7. 
We'll  start  at  10  a.m.  and  go  to  at  least  2 
p.m.  Bring  a  picnic  lunch.  The  price  is 
right— $20  per  household. 

Call  me  at  641-1790 
to  register 


Lynn  Rogers 


The  Draft  Nobody  Wants  To  Think  About 


By  Bill  Yard 

The  young  man  stands  quietly, 
squinting  against  the  sun,  in  front  of  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  on  24th  Street.  It's 
Tuesday.  Jan.  5,  the  second  day  of  the 
Federal  government's  week-long  at- 
tempt to  get  19-year-olds  to  register  for 
a  military  draft. 

As  the  young  man  holds  out  a  flyer 
to  a  disinterested  passerby,  a  late  model 
Cadillac  begins  to  slow  down  across  the 
street.  The  driver,  a  middle-aged  man. 
rolls  down  his  window,  turns  to  the 
young  man  and  shouts,  "Draft-dodgers!" 
Then  he  speeds  up.  and  he  and  his 
passenger,  a  middle-aged  woman,  dis- 
appear into  the  early  afternoon  traffic. 
The  accussed  adolescent  turns  to- 
I  ward  a  young  couple  strolling  down  the 
street. 

"Do  you  know  anyone  who's  draft 
age?" 

They  shake  their  heads  and  move 

on. 

The  peace-baiters  in  the  Cadillac 
have  left  me  incensed.  I  ask  the  young 
man  what  his  reaction  to  them  is. 

He  hesitates,  then  smiles.  "I  think 
they're  being  stupid."  He  suggests  that 
perhaps  they  are  frightened  or  frustrated 
by  so  many  of  society's  ills,  and  they 
are  using  him  as  an  obvious  scapegoat. 
He  doesn't  sound  angry  or  upset,  and  it 
occurs  to  me  that  they  are  trying  not 
only  to  intimidate  him  but  to  break  his 
pacifism.  They  wanted  him  to  get  macho, 
but  it  didn't  work. 

"Can  I  print  your  name  in  the  Noe 
Valley  Voice?"  I  ask. 

"I  don't  think  so.  not  right  now." 

"How  old  are  you?"  I  ask. 

"Eighteen." 

He  lives  in  the  Fillmore.  He  had 
contacted  the  Central  Committee  for 
Conscientious  Objectors,  who  referred 
him  to  the  Noe  VaJley  Ministry.  Spokes- 
person Marion  Kimes  explained  that  the 
Ministry  had  organized  a  Draft  Educa- 
tion Committee  so  18  and  19-year-old 
men  facing  registration  "can  think  about 
it  before  they  do  it." 

Good  Skiing  in  Siberia 

Across  the  sidewalk  a  diverse  trio 
of  dogs,  tied  to  a  parking  meter,  awaits 
their  master's  exit  from  the  post  office. 
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Spend  it  there, 
not  getting  there. 


They  regard  us  with  curiosity,  yelping 
occasionally. 

"Do  you  know  anyone  who's  draft 
age?"  the  young  man  asks  of  an  old 
timer  striding  toward  Castro  Street. 

He  passes  us.  then  turns  and  stops. 
"The  skiing  is  very  good...,"  he 
whispers,  fixing  us  with  a  stare  through 
his  thick  lenses  and  pointing  a  finger  to 
the  heavens.  "  .  .  in  Moscow,  and  Si- 
beria." He  continues  on  up  the  block. 

"Do  you  know  anyone  who's  draft 
age?" 

Mostly  they  turn  their  eyes  and 
pick  up  their  pace.  Sometimes  they 
stop,  think  for  a  moment,  and  say,  "I 
don't  believe  I  do  know  anyone  who's 
draft  age."  They  seem  a  little  surprised 
when  they  realize  it. 

Finally  a  man  in  his  early  thirties 
stops.  "Yeah.  My  brother,  yeah,  he's 
really  concerned  about  it.  Thanks."  He 
takes  a  flyer  and  moves  on. 

He  is  an  exception.  Although 
several  women,  identifying  themselves 
as  sisters,  mothers,  girlfriends,  aunts  or 
grandmothers  of  18  or  19-year-old  males, 
stop  and  take  a  flyer,  most  of  the 
passing  men,  many  of  whom  appear  to 
have  been  draft  age  during  the  Vietnam 
War,  just  smile  and  continue  walking. 

"I'm  too  old,"  they  smile. 

Or,  "They  got  me  last  time,  now 
it's  somebody  else's  problem." 

Or.  as  a  pale-faced  man  dressed  in 
black  chic  put  it  simply,  without  turning, 
"No.  I'm  out  of  that." 

They  Turn  Their  Backs 

"Do  you  know  anyone  who's  draft 
age.  eighteen  or  nineteen?" 

The  two  women,  arm  in  arm. 
pause.  "I  don't  know  any  men  that 
old,"  one  of  them  replies,  "and  it 
doesn't  apply  to  women."  They  turn 
their  backs  and  are  gone. 

A  man  of  about  60  passes  by, 
dressed  in  the  work  clothes  familiar  to 
generations  of  America's  indentured 
strugglers.  His  gait  is  stooped  from  a 
life  of  labor.  A  fresh  green  and  gold 
Oakland  A's  cap  covers  his  sparse  grey 
hair. 

"When  they  start  registering  the 
generals,"  he  grins,  "then  I'll  think 
about  going."  He  takes  a  couple  of 
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steps  past  us.  then  adds,  "Good  luck  to 
you  boys!" 

"Do  you  know  anyone  who's  draft 
age?" 

For  the  first  time  in  the  hour  or  so 
since  I  joined  the  young  man,  another 
male  of  approximate  draft  age  comes  up 
the  street.  He's  wearing  the  blue  apron 
of  a  grocery  clerk,  talking  to  a  woman 
of  about  the  same  age. 

"I  registered  last  year,"  he  says,  a 
tone  of  regret  in  his  voice.  He  and  the 
young  woman  walk  on  up  the  block. 

Suddenly  he  turns  and  jogs  back  to 
us.  "But  my  kid  brother,  I  think  he's 
supposed  to  register  this  year."  He 
takes  a  flyer  and  thanks  us. 

"Do  you  know  anyone  who's  draft 
age?"  □ 


Alternatives 
To  Registration 

Although  1 9-year-old  males  were 
supposed  to  register  for  the  draft  during 
the  first  full  week  of  January,  those 
men  turning  19  later  in  198 1  have  been 
instructed  to  register  immediately  fol- 
lowing their  birthdays.  In  addition, 
many  19  and  20- year-olds  have  ignored 
the  first  two  years  of  the  draft's  rein- 
statement and  may  be  concerned  about 
their  status. 

Those  who  would  like  to  learn 
more  about  their  options — whether 
they  have  already  registered,  declined 
to  register  at  their  scheduled  time,  or 
expect  to  face  this  decision  in  the 
future — may  contact  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing organizations: 

•  Registration  Education  Com- 
mittee. 1251  Second  Ave..  San  Fran- 
cisco. CA  94122.  phone  665-6944  (a 
project  of  the  Central  Committee  for 
Conscientious  Objectors). 

•  Specific  telephone  numbers: 
draft  counseling.  566-0500;  resistance. 
731-1220;  legal  aid.  821-3343. 

•  Noe  Valley  Ministry.  1021  San- 
chez St..  282-2317. 

•  National  Lawyers  Guild.  558 
Capp  St..  821-3343. 
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Spare  the  Rod 


If  the  2-year-old  offspring  you  live 
wilh  throws  its  morning  cereal  at  any 
moving  target,  scales  bookshelves  in 
order  to  rip  pages  from  your  new  $40  art 
book,  and  likes  to  use  the  toilet  for 
flotation  experiments  with  the  family 
toothbrushes,  you  probably  consider 
yourself  lucky  to  have  such  a  mellow 
kid. 

Perhaps,  though,  you  could  pick 
up  .some  pointers  about  discipline,  toilet- 
training,  and  the  negative  behavior  of 
toddlers  at  a  special  class  in  parenting 
skills  which  starts  this  month  at  Bethany 
Methodist  Church.  1268  Sanchez  St. 

Taught  by  Bea  Goodman,  a  cre- 
dentialed  Parent  Education  teacher  with 
over  25  years'  experience,  the  class  is 
sponsored  by  the  San  Francisco  Com- 
munity College  District  and  is  tuition- 
free  if  you  live  in  town. 

It's  available  to  parents  of  kids  £ 
between  15  and  36  months  old.  The  18-  * 
week  class  runs  from  9  to  1 1:30  a.m.,  § 
Thursdays,  beginning  Feb.  5.  You  can  > 
register  at  the  first  class  or  on  any  sub-  § 
sequent  Thursday.  The  class  size  is  £ 
limited,  however,  so  reserve  a  space  by 
calling  346-2246. 

Bring  your  child,  if  you  want, 
because  there's  a  play  group  going  on 
while  you  learn  about  child  develop- 
ment and  guidance.  Use  your  superior 
strength,  if  necessary,  to  get  the  kid  out 
of  the  house  and  to  the  church. 


Take  the  J  Train 


Most  Noe  Valley  jazz  fans  have 
had  to  forsake  their  bucolic  neighbor- 
hood to  find  any  live  sounds.  Until  re- 
cently, only  Patch  County  on  Church 
and  25th  offered  an  occasional  jazz  hors 
d'oeuvre  between  the  meat  and  potatoes 
of  jukebox  rock. 

But  now  a  couple  other  secluded 
spots  are  allowing  these  musicians  some 
room  to  stretch.  "Noe  Valley  Jazz."  a 
collaboration  of  City  Arts.  Grandfather 
Productions  and  the  Noe  Valley  Minis- 
try, begins  Feb.  8  when  Bishop  Norman 
Williams,  his  sax  and  quartet  invade  the 
church  at  1021  Sanchez  St. 

"We're  trying  to  provide  a  high 
level  of  jazz  musicianship  in  the  concert 
jazz  idiom,"  explained  Larry  Kassin. 
Noe  Valley  musician  and  an  organizer 
of  the  series. 

Jim  Grantham  and  Nightbird  suc- 
ceed the  Williams  group  on  Feb.  15. 
and  organizers  are  currently  lining  up 
bands  for  Sunday  afternoons  in  March 
Performances  begin  at  2  p.m.,  with  a 
$2.50  admission  charge  (PAS  vouchers 
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Co-op  Nursery  Celebrates  12th  Birthday 

The  40-year  history  of  San  Francisco  parent  co-op  nurseries  saw  another 
milestone  passed  in  January  as  the  Noe  Valley  Co-op  Nursery  School  celebrated  its 
12th  anniversary. 

It  was  in  1968  that  a  group  of  parents  with  children  of  the  same  age  started 
meeting  at  Douglass  Park  and  came  up  with  the  idea  for  a  cooperative  venture.  After 
a  year-long  struggle  to  find  a  place,  hire  a  director,  and  gather  equipment,  the 
school  opened  at  1021  Sanchez  St.  on  Jan.  15.  1969. 

Nina  Zempel.  who  had  nine  years'  experience  as  a  parent  co-op  participant, 
was  chosen  as  teacher-director,  and  continues  to  be  "the  person  that's  there  every 
day."  sharing  adventures  with  the  25  children  and  five  parents  at  the  nursery  each 
weekday. 

In  their  eyes,  the  school  is  more  than  a  child  or  day  care  program.  It's  a  place 
where  the  children  teach  their  parents  as  much  as  the  parents  dothekfds.  and  where 
everybody  gets  to  play. 


accepted). 

Meanwhile,  local  jazz  group  Peri- 
phery is  presenting  a  concert  and  impro- 
visational  workshop  for  musicians  and 
movement  artists  on  Feb.  14.  from  4  to 
6  p.m..  also  at  the  Ministry.  Bring  an 
instrument  and  a  $1  donation. 

And  Salonicas.  the  24th  Street  bar 
near  Noe,  began  hosting  live  jazz  on 
weekends  last  month.  The  Time  Zone 
Trio  performs  "swing"  music  on  Satur- 
day nights.  8  to  12  p.m.,  and  Sunday 
afternoons.  4  to  8  p.m. 

t 

Ministry  Minestrone 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  Noe  Val- 
ley Ministry: 

•  Jane  Dawson,  director  of  the 
Wednesday  Soup  Lunch  Bunch,  needs 
lecturers,  entertainers,  and  just  plain 
raconteurs  to  help  fill  out  her  schedule 
for  the  coming  months.  The  Bunch  is 
open  to  Noe  Valley  residents  of  all  ages 
and  interests  who.  for  a  mere  50  cents, 
get  together  every  Wednesday  at  12:30 
for  soup,  salad  and  conversation  with 
local  talent.  There's  also  a  free,  half- 
hour  exercise  session  preceding  the 
lunch. 

Those  interested  in  sharing  a  skill, 
an  adventure,  or  a  song  can  reach 
Dawson  at  282-2317  or  665-645 1. 

•  Leszek  Piatkowski.  a  Polish-bom 
sculptor,  graphic  designer  and  architect, 
brings  his  own  wood  sculpture  to  Gallery 
Sanchez,  at  the  Ministry.  The  exhibit 


opens  Sunday,  March  I.  with  a  recep- 
tion from  2  to  4  p.m.,  and  continues 
Tuesdays  through  Fridays  from  9  a.m. 
to  noon  and  3  to  6  p.m.  The  show  is 
free. 

•  The  Ina  Chalis  Opera  Group  will 
present  "Spring  in  a  Song"  on  Satur- 
day. Feb.  28.  at  8  p.m.  William  Wig- 
gins, Linda  Taylor  and  Priscilla  Rey- 
nolds are  featured  performers  of  the  15- 
person  troupe,  which  will  perform  opera 
excerpts  and  songs  by  Mozart.  Brahms. 
Tchaikovsky,  and  other  composers.  Ad- 
mission to  the  concert  is  $3  ($2  for 
students  or  seniors,  PAS  vouchers  ac- 
cepted). 

The  Ministry  is  located  at  1021 
Sanchez  St.  near  23rd. 


Tutorial  Investment 


Many  James  Lick  Middle  School 
students  are  having  problems  with  their 
studies.  Most  would  find  things  easier 
with  a  little  extra  help  and  personal 
attention,  but  the  school  district  can't 
afford  to  hire  tutors. 

That's  where  you  come  in.  You 
can  volunteer  to  tutor  a  student  for  an 
hour  or  two  each  week  in  just  about  any 
scholastic  area. 

Look  at  it  as  an  investment  in  the 
community.  The  return  isn't  as  good  as 
it  is  in  municipal  bonds.  It's  better. 

Call  James  Lick  Principal  Jason 
Villafuerte  at  648-8080 


24th  Street  Animal  Clinic 

285-9300 

2400  -  24th  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
CA  94110 

JOSEPH  A.  KILLIAN,  D.V.M. 


Sprouting  Scout  Troops 


At  last.  Girl  Scout  Cookies  have 
returned  to  the  neighborhood.  A  newly- 
formed  Noe  Valley  Junior  Girl  Scout 
Troop  will  sell  those  sentimental  favor- 
ites of  all  cookie  lovers  as  one  of  their 
first  projects. 

More  than  30  girls,  ages  9  to  II. 
converged  on  the  Noe  Valley  Ministry- 
last  month  to  take  the  pledge,  learn 
songs,  games  and  crafts,  and  plan  week- 
end camp-outs  and  other  outings. 

Co-leader  Barbara  Hopkins  helped 
to  establish  the  troop,  which  meets 
Thursdays  from  3:30  to  5  p.m.,  "so  my 
daughters  and  their  friends  could  benefit 
from  the  scouting  experience  I  enjoyed 
as  a  girl.'' 

She  is  assisted  by  Sally  Neufeld.  a 
San  Francisco  State  student  from  Lead- 
ville,  Colo.,  who  recently  completed  a 
year-long  European  tour  with  Up  With 
People,  a  national  choral  group. 

Parents  who  would  like  to  partici- 
pate or  enroll  their  daughters  in  the 
program  arc  invited  to  call  Hopkins  at 
285-2648. 

For  younger  girls — ages  6  to  9 — 
there's  a  new  sister  Brownie  troop 
meeting  at  Douglas  School  on  Tuesdays 
from  3  to  4:30  p.m.  Leader  Charlotte 
Hatch.  641-1484.  welcomes  all  inqui- 
ries. 

And  little  boys  need  not  feel  left 
out.  The  Alvarado  Cub  Scout  Troop, 
led  by  Enrique  Arvizu  (home,  824- 
1394;  work.  545-9925).  meets  Mondays 
from  7  to  8  p.m.  New  members  are 
invited  to  call  or  come. 


Dance  Rep.  Chosen 

Noe  Valley  resident  Candace  Del- 
ory.  a  senior  at  California  State  Uni- 
versity. Hay  ward,  has  been  elected  stu- 
dent representative  from  Northern  Cali- 
fornia to  the  California  Dance  Educa- 
tors Association. 

The  32-year-old  wife,  mother  and 
fulltime  student  will  be  responsible  for 
promoting  workshops  and  classes  and 
disseminating  information  for  the  asso- 
ciation at  the  many  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  the'  northern  part  of  the  state. 

Delory  's  work  in  dance  and  educa- 
tion began  in  1970  when  she  was 
employed  as  a  paraprofessional  by  the 
San  Francisco  School  District  teaching 
creative  movement,  jazz  and  Afro-jazz 
classesi»t  the  kindergarten  through  sixth 
grade  levels.  FronT  1976  to  1979  she 
also  worked  with  Gloria  Unti.  director 
of  the  San  Francisco  Performing  Arts 
Workshop,  and  attended  classes  at  Cal 
State.  Hay  ward 

She  will  receive  her  bachelor's 
degree  in  physical  education  and  dance 
in  the  Spring  of  1981.  Following  grad- 
uation she  plans  to  pursue  a  master's 
degree  in  dance  education  and  dance 
therapy. 

Our  Mistake 

In  last  month's  story  about  Our 
House  of  Concern,  a  program  which 
fosters  youth  self-reliance  and  develop- 
ment, the  Voice  mistook  a  3  for  an  8  and 
printed  the  wrong  phone  number  for  the 
group's  office  at  Jamestown  Community 
Center  The  correct  number  for  Our 
House  is  282-3398.  □ 


3952  26th  Street 
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Lc^ca/  Editor  Remembers 


60  Years  of  Noe  Newsprint 


fly  Melinda  Breitmeyer 

When  Ernie  Rae  was  born  in  1910, 
the  youngest  of  eight  children  all  de- 
livered in  the  front  room  of  his  parents' 
home  on  Diamond  Street,  his  father  and 
brother  had  been  printing  the  Twin 
Peaks  Sentinel  for  two  years. 

The  Sentinel  holds  the  record  for 
the  longest  running  neighborhood  news- 
paper in  Noe  Valley.  A  successor 40  the 
pioneer  Noe  Valley  Star,  the  Sentinel 
was  published  from  1908  to  1970. 
although  by  then  its  circulation  had 
gone  from  several  thousand  to  a  mere 
200  subscribers. 

The  weekly  journal  usually  con- 
sisted of  four  big  daily-size  pages  jammed 
with  local  news,  editorials  and  un- 
abashed gossip.  Today  it  survives  as  a 
lively  social  and  political  history  of  a 
growing  San  Francisco  neighborhood. 
A  partial  collection  is  housed  in  the  Noe 
Valley  Archives  at  the  local  library.  451 
Jersey  St. 

Ernie  Rae  was  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  Sentinel  during  most  of 
the  paper's  62-year  existence.  It  was  a 
family  enterprise,  and  the  Raes  were 
known  throughout  the  valley  as  the 
publishers  of  the  local  paper. 

At  70.  Rae  is  still  active  in  the 


news  business.  He  single-handedly  pro- 
duces the  newsletter  "Pipelines,"  a 
monthly  communique  of  the  Plumbers 
Union.  That  paper's  professional  look 
and  serious  content  reflect  Rae's  many 
years  of  experience  at  the  Noe  Valley 
paper. 

His  publishing  roots  actually  go 
back  further  than  the  Sentinel.  Rae's 
parents  were  both  in  the  printing  busi- 
ness. His  father,  a  printer  from  New 
Zealand,  came  to  San  Francisco  and 
met  his  mother,  a  typesetter  from  New 
York  when  only  a  handful  of  women  in 
the  country  had  broken  into  the  pro- 
fession. 

They  married  and  settled  at  the 
house,  still  standing,  at  835  Diamond 
St.  near  24th.  As  time  went  on.  the 
family  grew  so  large  that  to  accommo- 
date all  the  children  they  raised  the 
original  one-story  house  and  built  anoth- 
er floor  beneath  it.  a  common  practice 
at  the  time.  (Compare  it  with  the  house 
next  door  at  8 1 3  Diamond  St. .  which  is 
similar  to  the  original  835.) 

When  Ernie  was  growing  up.  radio 
was  in  its  infancy  and  television  had 
yet  to  be  born.  "Newspapers  were  a 
big  deal."  he  recalls.  "The  whole  news 
medium  business  was  different,  because 
anything  that  happened  in  town,  it  was 
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Plumbing  Supplies 

Treasure  Tone  Paints 

Custom  Colors 
Glass  Cutting 
for  Windows  & 
Picture  Frames 

Garden  Supplies 

685  Chenery  St. 
at  Diamond 
585-5761 
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Sea  Breeze 
Cleaners 
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Protect  YouroAntiques 


Guard    against    theft    with  a 
photographic  record  of  your  paintings,  . 
jcwclcry.  furniture. 

GJenda  Carroll 

P.O.  Box  31283  (415)282-7912 

San  Francisco.  CA  94131 


up  to  the  newspapers  (to  report  it).  Any 
time  up  until  8  o'clock  at  night,  you'd 
hear.  'Wuxtra!  Wuxtra!  Read  all  about 
the  big  fire!'  And  there'd  be  10  to  15 
guys  chargin'  up  through  Noe  Valley, 
screamin'  their  heads  off.  sellin'  extras 
. . .  Daily  newspapers  and  the  district 
newspapers,  that  was  all  the  news  you 
got — outside  of  talkin'  and  goin'  to 
church." 

Rae  has  vivid  recollections  of  the 
family  business.  His  father  gave  him  a 
"stick"  to  set  type  on  when  Emie  was 
"a  little  bit  of  a  kid." 

And  he  remembers  how  the  neigh- 
borhood newspaper  regularly  invaded 
his  home.  "When  the  newspaper  came 
out,  there'd  be  10  or  12  kids  in  there 
folding  newspapers.  They  all  had  routes 
all  over  Noe  Valley.  It  cost  10  cents  a 
month  for  the  Twin  Peaks  Sentinel  and 
they  (the  kids)  collected,  and  they  kept 
what  they  collected." 

At  1 1 .  Ernie  got  his  first  job  at  the 
family's  print  shop  on  Castro  near  24th. 


Working  as  a  "flyboy."  he'd  sit  at  the 
delivery  end  of  the  press  as  the  printed 
papers  were  flying  over  and  unload 
stacks  so  the  pressman  wouldn't  have  to 
stop  the  operation. 

Later,  when  he  went  to  Mission 
High,  athletics  took  up  much  of  his  time 
after  school,  but  he  managed  to  work 
nights  "throwing  type."  taking  apart 
and  sorting  lines  of  metal  type  after  a 
page  had  been  printed. 

After  college.  Rae  came  back  to 
work  at  the  press.  It  was  during  the  De- 
pression, and  the  printing  business  suf- 
fered its  share  of  economic  hardships. 
The  Raes'  shop  moved  several  times, 
but  the  neighborhood  newspaper,  just 
one  small  part  of  the  business  of  the 
press,  continued  to  come  out  every 
week. 

"My  mother  always  wanted  to 
keep  the  paper  going,  and  it  always  lost 
money  in  later  years."  Rae  noted.  "But 
it  was  a  family  thing,  and  prestige.  It 
was  something  you  wanted  to  do,  kind 
of  a  labor  of  love." 

For  almost  30  years.  Rae  was  in 
charge  of  producing  the  Sentinel.  He 
would  put  the  paper  together  in  a  single 
day,  using  copy  sent  in  from  various 
sources  and  occasionally  writing  articles 
and  editorials.  Like  at  many  small  news- 
papers today,  there  were  no  paid  staff 
writers.  Even  those  who  contributed 
weekly  columns  were  not  compensated 
— except  through  neighborhood  recog- 
nition. "That  made  him  a  bigshot"  was 
Rae's  explanation  for  the  long  tenure  of 
one  illustrious  columnist. 

The  Sentinel  presented  the  local 
angle  of  events  of  the  day:  World  War  I, 
when  Noe  Valley's  young  men  marched 
off  to  join  their  compatriots;  Prohibition, 
a  time  when  speakeasies  dotted  the 
neighborhood  and  repeal  sentiment  ran 
high;  and  the  Depression,  when  empty 
storefronts  stared  out  on  a  bleak  24th 
Street.  Always,  the  paper's  coverage  of 
such  things  as  city  elections,  whist 
games  and  neighborhood  improvement 

Continued  on  Page  9 


Twin  Peaks  Sentinel  columnist  Frank  Brown  was  the  paper's  "observer"  of 
Noe  Valley  events  during  the  1930s.  In  the  following  excerpt  from  his  Oct.  9.  1931. 
column,  he  exhorts  the  neighborhood  to  get  behind  his  pet  project — a  tunnel 
connecting  Noe  and  Eureka  Valleys. 


THIS  COLUMN  still  maintains 
that  a  tunnel  should  be  cut  through 
CastTo  street  hill.  With  prices  of 
supplies  being  as  low  as  they  arc 
now  is  a  good  time  to  go  after  this 
needed  project.  We  have  asked 
some  of  our  so-called  public  spirited 
citizens  to  get  behind  this  project. 
We  waited  for  some  replies  to  our 
remarks  of  last  week.  The  only  an- 
swer was  Apathy. 


GET  THIS:  After  the  above  para- 
graph was  written  the  following  let- 
ter was  received:  "The  Observer. — 
In  your  column  last  week  you  said 
that  if  we  do  ont  go  after  the  Cas- 
tro tunnel  you  would  step  on  some- 
body's toes.  Lay  off  for  a  while,  or 
until   the  election   is  over.  Candi- 


dates are  not  ready  to  talk  about 
the  tunnel  yet." 


IS  THAT.  SO?  Perhaps  you  have 
some  pet  you  want  to  be  elected 
and  perhaps  you  and  he  got  togeth- 
er on  this  tunnel  question  and  came 
to  an  agreement*,  perhaps,  that  it 
might  be  contrary  to  good  policy  to 
talk  this  all  important  question. 
Perhaps?  This  column  will  not  lay 
off  on  the  Castro  tunnel.  The  peo- 
ple want  it  and  we  are  going  to 
keep  after  it  until  we  get  it.  Un- 
derstand? We  suppose  that  when 
the  tunnel  is  started  you  would  be 
one  of  the  first  to  say:  "I  helped 
start  this  tunnel."  H  is  plainly  evi- 
dent that  you  are  selfish,  according 
to  those  other  things  you  put  in 
your  letter. 
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projects  offered  a  sense  of  continuity  to 
the  changing  scene. 

One  of  Ernie  Rae's  favorite  schemes 
for  neighborhood  improvement  was  a 
tunnel  under  Castro  Street,  from  19th  to 
24th  Street.  "A  city  of  tunnels  was  my 
idea.  I  wanted  a  tunnel  to  go  through 
Eureka  Valley  and  come  through  into 
Noe  Valley,  then  go  through  the  next 
hill  and  so  on.  It  would  have  given  Noe 
Valley  access.  I  never  got  any  takers 
outside  of  (Frank)  Brown,"  a  columnist 
for  the  Sentinel  who  touted  the  idea  for 
several  years.  (See  reprint  page  8.) 

Rae  now  lives  in  the  Parkside  Dis- 
trict, but  what  he  like  to  talk  about  the 
most  these  days  are  his  memories  of 
growing  up  in  Noe  Valley.  The  neigh- 
borhood was  still  surrounded  by  fields 
and  cow  pastures  then,  and  a  boy  or  girl 
could  roam  wide  and  freely,  getting  into 
all  sorts  of  adventures,  and  still  retain  a 
high  degree  of  innocence. 

There  were  inconveniences  then, 
too,  such  as  the  outhouse  on  a  cold  or 
rainy  morning,  but  as  Rae  says:  'The 
good  old  days  were  good  because  you 
didn't  know  anything  different.  It's 
always  good.  Today's  good,  tomorrow's 
gonna  be  good.  If  you  want  to  make  it 
good,  it's  gonna  be  good."  Q 

History  Month . . . 

Continued  from  Page  I 

programs — including  history  walks, 
workshops  and  films — to  generate  more 
interest  in  the  project.  . 

Margaret  Wyatt,  head  Noe  Valley 
librarian  and  Archives  organizer,  says 
the  collection  has  been  growing  steadily 
since  it  was  started  in  June,  1979. 
Among  items  collected  so  far  are  1940s 
class  photos  from  James  Lick  Junior 
High  School,  letters  written  by  Noe 
Valley  residents  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  and  several  issues  of  the  Twin 
Peaks  Sentinel,  Noe  Valley's  news- 
paper of  the  1920s  and  1930s.  (See 
story  on  Page  8.) 

Wyatt  said  the  February  events 
were  expected  to  encourage  more  dona- 
tions from  longtime  residents  here. 

"We  want  the  history  to  be  told 
through  the  personal  lives  of  the  people 
who  have  lived  here,"  she  said. 

She  added  that  items  such  as  match- 
books,  placemats,  or  business  cards 
from  old  Noe  Valley  restaurants  and 
shops,  would  be  welcome  contributions 
to  the  Archives. 

Highlighting  "Noe  Valley  History 
Month"  will  be  an  open  house  at  the 
library  on  Feb.  8,  from  1-4  p.m.. 
featuring  music,  exhibits  and  an  awards 
presentation. 

Those  honored  at  the  event  will  be 
the  winners  of  a  treasure  hunt  for  the 
oldest  photo,  diary,  newspaper,  house 
deed,  and  object  with  a  Noe  Valley 
identification  on  it  (The  deadline  for 
entries  is  Feb.  5.) 

Ray  Youngman,  a  74-year-old  Noe 
Valley  resident,  will  host  the  open 
house.  "I  think  it's  a  great  way  for 
people  to  meet  some  of  the  old-time 
(residents)."  he  says.  "Last  year  we  did 
the  same  thing  and  everyone  had  a  good 
time."  • 

For  those  who'd  like  to  learn  how 
to  find,  preserve  and  enjoy  their  own 
family  and  neighborhood  history,  Bon- 
field  Archival  Consultants  will  conduct 


Days  Gone  By 

Here's  a  sampling  of  Ernie  Rae's 
reminiscences  about  the  Noe  Valley  of 
the  1910s  and  1920s. 

It  was  kind  of  a  friendly  neighbor- 
hood. A  little  lower-key  than  it  is  now. 
You  didn't  get  too  thick  with  the  people 
living  right  on  each  side  of  you.  That 
was  a  standard  practice,  so  they  weren't 
running  in  and  out  of  your  house  all  the 
time. 

It  was  an  Irish  Catholic  neighbor- 
hood and  we  were  not  Irish  Catholic, 
but  we  owned  the  paper  and  we  put  out 
the  paper,  and  we  got  along  very  good 
with  the  Catholic  Church.  It  wasn't 
uncommon  for  me  to  go  home  and  find 
a  priest  in  my  house. 


*  *  * 


Since  you  had  no  radio  then,  you 
made  your  own  noise  with  a  piano.  Our 
piano  came  out  of  the  old  Palace  Hotel. 
When  they  got  a  new  one,  my  father  got 
the  old  one  in  a  bargain.  It  was  an 
upright  piano,  kind  of  ornate.  And  my 
father  had  a  violin.  My  sisters  played 
the  piano,  and  with  four  girls  in  the 
house,  it  was  kind  of  a  noisy  joint. 

Course  if  you  were  lucky,  you  had 
a  player  piano  in  your  house.  That 
would  be  a  real  classy  joint.  We  used  to 
like  to  visit  those  houses. 


*  *  * 

The  bathroom  was  a  big  deal, 
especially  with  eight  kids.  There  was 
always  a  Saturday  night  ordeal,  so  you 
had  to  take  baths  during  the  week.  In 
the  kitchen  was  a  wood  range,  wood 
and  coal,  and  as  your  mother  cooked  the 
dinner,  it  also  heated  a  boiler  of  water. 

You'd  see  somebody  come  in  and 
put  their  hand  on  the  boiler  of  water  and 
you'd  know  they  were  figuring  on  taking 
a  bath.  So  you  had  to  beat  'em  to  the 
punch.  You  had  to  sneak  upstairs  and 
get  the  water  going  before  they  got  up 
there,  cuz  there  was  only  enough  water 
for  one  bath  at  a  time. 

*  *  * 

The  Palmer  Theatre  was  on  24th 
right  across  from  that  garage  now.  The 
thing  at  the  Palmer  was  Saturday  for  the 
kids,  the  Saturday  afternoon  matinee. 
You  couldn't  hear  yourself  think  in 
there,  it  was  just  bedlam.  They  had 
cowboys  and  Indians,  and  Aesop's  fa- 
bles and  the  newsreels.  And  later  on 
they  had  sing-alongs. 

The  Vicksburg  Theatre  was  on 
24th  between  Vicksburg  and  Church. 
That  was  a  nickelodeon.  You  paid  a 
nickel  to  get  in.  They  had  a  player 
piano,  and  three  or  four  kids  got  in  for 
free  if  they  took  turns  pumping  the 
piano. 

*  *  * 

We  used  to  climb  over  the  top  of 
Red  Rock  Hill.  That's  Diamond  Heights 
today.  There  were  great  big  massive  red 
rocks  on  the  top  of  it.  That  was  the  best 
place  in  town  to  fly  kites.  The  wind 


1mr 


Ernie  Rae  has  many  stories  to  tell — not  only  about  his  days  as  an  editor  of 
the  Twin  Peaks  Sentinel,  but  also  about  his  boisterous  (and  mischievous)  youth 
in  Noe  Valley.  v 


really  came  over  the  top  of  that  hill,  and 
there  were  no  houses  up  there  at  all. 

It  all  came  alive  in  the  springtime. 
The  whole  hill  came  alive  with  flowers. 
There  were  acres  of  flag  lilies  up  there, 
and  California  poppies,  and  cowslips, 
and  cow  turds  and  all  that  stuff.  And  all 
around  were  these  pissabeds,  that's  what 
we  called  them.  It's  a  weed  with  little 
blue  and  white  and  yellow  flowers.  The 
thought  was  if  you  took  some  home  and 
took  it  to  bed,  you  wet  the  bed.  That 
was  a  story  everybody  believed.  Any- 
body that  came  from  those  days,  they 
remember  that. 


We  used  to  go  up  to  French ie's 
Creek.  It  was  up  where  McAteer  High 
School  is  now,  in  that  gulch  there.  I 
never  knew  whether  it  was  named  after 
a  Frenchman  or  whether  it  was  because 
we  used  to  get  French  frogs  up  there. 
We'd  take  a  day  off  and  climb  up  the 
top  and  we'd  catch  frogs,  and  they  were 
French  frogs.  French  frogs  are  good  to 
eat.  (he  legs. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  creek  were 
the  Dago  gardens.  That's  a  bad  word 
now.  but  that's  what  we  used  to  call 
'em.  We'd  steal  cabbages  and  potatoes 
there.  The  guy  who  owned  the  garden 
used  to  come  out  with  a  shotgun.  He'd 
shoot  up  in  the  air  and  away  we'd  run. 
Then  we'd  build  a  fire  in  the  rocks  and 
cook  the  vegetables  right  there.  We'd 
have  baked  potatoes  and  we'd  eat  the 
heart  of  the  roasted  cabbage.  That  was 
the  best  part. 

*  *  * 

On  a  weekend  the  whole  family 
would  go  down  and  take  the  Ocean 
Shore  Railroad  to  Half  Moon  Bay.  It 
ran  right  out  through  the  city.  At  Army 
Street  was  a  bridge  that  went  right  over 
Dolores  Street,  a  railroad  trestle.  You 
took  the  train  down  the  ocean  shore,  all 
the  way  down  to  Half  Moon  Bay.  That 
was  a  great  day.  You  went  down  there 
and  you  could  go  get  abalones  there  in 
the  pools  in  the  rocks.  That  would  be  an 
all-day  Sunday  outing. 


You  could  go  down  to  the  coal 
yard  at  24th  and  Diamond  and  rent  a 
horse  and  buggy.  For  two  dollars  you 
could  have  one  for  all  day.  a  horse  and 
buggy,  and  he  gave  you  the  feed  with  it, 
the  oats  and  all  that  stuff. 

On  any  hill,  any  grade  and  all.  the 
center  of  the  street  was  cobblestones,  so 
the  horses  would  have  footing.  The  city 
used  to  clean  all  the  horse  manure  off 
the  streets  for  Golden  Gate  Park.  We 
used  to  have  a  French  woman  up  the 
street  who  used  to  follow  the  horses  up 
the  street  to  get  the  manure  for  her 
garden. 


The  popcorn  man  came  around.  He 
made  popcorn  in  a  regular  popcorn 
wagon,  hot  popcorn  and  butter.  He  rang 
a  bell,  you'd  hear  the  bell  tinkling  and 
everybody  came  from  all  over.  They'd 
know  the  popcorn  guy  was  there.  He 
also  sold  enchiladas 

Everything  was  neighborhood  ser- 
vice. You  didn't  have  to  go  anywhere  if 
you  didn't  want  to.  The  vegetable  man 
had  a  horse  and  wagon,  so  he  stopped  in 
the  neighborhood  and  all  the  neighbors 
came  out  and  bought.  Most  everybody 
had  milk  delivery  every  morning.  And 
ice  was  delivered  for  your  ice  box. 
You'd  get  a  block  of  ice  every  two 
days. 

Only  thing  you  couldn't  buy  that 
way  was  meat.  But  there  were  individual 
meat  markets,  one  every  three  or  four 
blocks.  And  there  was  a  guy  who  used 
to  shoot  rabbits  up  on  Twin  Peaks,  and 
he'd  come  down  with  his  hunting  jacket 
and  his  shotgun  and  he'd  have  these 
rabbits  slung  over  his  shoulder,  and 
he'd  yell,  "Rabby.  rabby.  rabby!"  and 
he'd  sell  his  fresh-killed  rabbits. 

And  they  used  to  have  organ  grind- 
ers in  those  days  come  around  with 
monkeys,  they  were  quite  common. 
Guys  all  dressed  up  in  velvet  suits  and 
all.  with  their  organ  and  a  monkey  on  a 
long  cord.  He'd  go  up  to  the  second- 
story  window,  and  he'd  take  a  coin 
from  you  and  put  it  in  a  little  bucket. 
He'd  thank  you  for  it,  take  off  his  hat. 
then  take  it  back  to  the  guy.  Everybody 
used  to  watch  them.  They  were  the 
cutest  things. 


a  "mini-workshop"  Feb.  25  at  7  p.m. 

And  on  Feb.  14  and  21.  historian 
Judith  Lynch  will  lead  Noe  Valley 
history  walks,  convening  at  the  library 
at  3  p  m  (See  Artifacts,  Page  9.) 

Youngman.  who  lives  in  the  same 
Alvarado  Street  house  his  father  bought 
for  $2,500  in  1 905.  lias  contributed  his 
father's  original  deed  to  the  Archives. 

The  deed  is  just  one  of  a  countless 
number  of  personal  items  the  Young- 
man family  has  accumulated  over  75 
years  in  the  same  house,  he  said. 

It  is  also  a  perfect  example.  Wyatt 
said,  of  the  kinds  of  things  the  Archives 
is  looking  for.  □ 
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Recent  Offerings:  S.F.  Rep  and  the  Magic 


By  Peter  Magnani 

The  San  Francisco  Repertory  thea- 
tre at  19th  and  Collingwood  has  had  a 
sluggish  start  this  season,  taking  some 
artistic  chances  that  didn't  pay  off  and, 
with  the  recent  production  of  George 
Bernard  Shaw's  "Candida,"  playing  it 
a  little  too  safe  to  be  interesting. 

But  the  company  has  redeemed 
itself  handsomely  with  its  most  recent 
production.  South  African  playwright 
Athol  Fugard's  "Statements  After  an 
Arrest  Under  the  Immorality  Act."  It's 
a  complex  work,  important  both  social- 
ly and  artistically,  and  daring  in  its 
approach.  The  S.F.  Rep  production, 
capably  directed  by  Joshua  Karter,  deli- 
vers the  play's  full  potential  without 
compromise. 

It's  nice  to  see  such  riveting  theatre 
coming  out  of  a  small  neighborhood 
house.  Unfortunately,  those  who  haven't 
yet  seen  "Statements"  have  missed 
their  chance,  since  the  play  closed  Jan. 
31. 

"Statements"  is  a  harsh,  spare 
chronicle  of  a  love  affair  between  a 
black  teacher  and  a  white  librarian.  In 
that  terrifying,  convoluted  system  of  re- 
pression that  passes  for  "justice"  in 
South  Africa,  the  two  are  arrested  during 
an  afternoon  tryst  and  ruthlessly  inter- 
rogated for  the  crime  of  loving  one 
another. 

This  is  powerful  dramatic  raw  ma- 
terial, and  the  production  milks  it  for  all 
it's  worth.  The  principles.  Olive  Craw- 
ford and  Felix  Justice,  are  nude  during 
most  of  the  play;  protected  by  darkness 
in  the  beginning,  then  thrust  mercilessly 


W  ith  This  Ad 


FREE 

BOTTLE  OF 
SHAMPOO 

With 


woman's  shampoo,  haircut,  $  16.50 
blowdry 

men's  shampoo,  haircut,       %  14  00 
blowdry 


perm  &  haircut 


$45.00 


51? 


ear 
Delist 
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Between  Castro  O  Diamond 

Please  call  us  — 
285-4243 


KMS 
Professional 
Hair  &  Skin  Care 
Center 


With  This  Ad 


before  us  when  the  cops  make  their  raid 
and  the  lights  suddenly  go  on.  extin- 
guishing the  delicate  mood  and  showing 
us  more  than  we  wanted  to  see. 

The  audience  is  brought  into  the 
action  unwillingly,  cast  as  voyeurs  while 
the  two  alternately  deliver  their  pathe- 
tically detailed  "confessions." 

We  begin  to  shrink  inside  from  this 
uncalled-for  bullying,  and  Fugard's  point 
is  brilliantly  made:  an  act  of  oppression 
demeans  the  oppressors,  even  those 
who  were  not  directly  involved. 

Credit  for  the  success  of  this  pro- 
duction belongs  largely  to  Crawford  and 
Justice.  They  perform  elegantly  together 
during  the  early  part,  moving  about  in 
dark  shadows,  expressing  their  love, 
fear,  uncertainty  and  frustration  without 
the  usual  benefit  of  facial  expression, 
body  language  and  other  aids  available 
to  actors  who  can  be  seen  clearly. 

Once  caught,  they  are  isolated  from 
each  other,  and  their  individual  identi- 
ties emerge.  Fugard  is  guilty  of  over- 
writing here,  but  Crawford  and  Justice 
ease  themselves  over  the  rough  spots. 

Like  all  of  Fugard's  better  plays, 
much  of  the  power  of  "Statements"  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  characters  have  depth 
and  demand  to  be  taken  seriously;  hence 
their  political  persecution  disturbs  us 
more  deeply  than  it  would  if  they  were 
merely  the  agents  through  which  a 
message  were  being  delivered.  Never- 
theless, the  political  situation  is  always 
prominent;  in  fact,  it  forms  the  dramatic 
core  of  the  play.  Apartheid  itself  is 
responsible  for  the  supreme  irony  of 
"Statements":  the  incredible  fact  that  a 
performance  of  the  play  itself,  if  it 


PIZZA 

WE  DELIVER 

647-1929 


OPEN  DAILY 
FROM  4  P.M. 


A  jilted  lover  (played  by  Kathy  Baker)  and  an  audience  of  puppets  poke 
fun  at  the  hero's  (John  Finch)  search  for  enlightenment  in  Martin  Epstein  s 
"The  Man  Who  Killed  the  Buddha.  "  now  playing  at  the  Magic  Theatre. 


occurred  in  South  Africa,  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  Immorality  Act. 

*  *  * 

Playwright  Martin  Epstein,  a  resi- 
dent of  Noe  Valley,  is  having  his  latest 
effort,  "The  Man  Who  Killed  the  Bud- 
dha," produced  by  the  Magic  Theatre  at 
Fort  Mason. 

It's  a  very  funny  play,  sort  of  a 
reverse  picaresque:  instead  of  the  hero 
traveling  around  from  one  adventure  to 
another,  he  sits  in  a  monastery  for  1 9 
years  (marvelously  telescoped  into  a  90- 
minute  format)  while  the  world  rushes 
by  him  and  shares  its  passing  wonders. 

The  hero,  a  likable  young  chap 
named  Kenji.  spends  all  of  his  time 
polishing .  an  imaginary  Buddha  and 
pondering  the  inevitable,  and  deliciously 
universal,  question  of  whether  he  has 


hit  on  the  true  path  of  enlightenment,  or 
is  just  wasting  his  time.  It's  a  worth- 
while question,  and  Epstein  has  phrased 
it  charmingly,  in  a  manner  that's  not 
just  good-humored,  but  accessible  with- 
out being  overbearing  or  simple-minded. 

John  Finch  is  an  appropriately  gul- 
lible and  endearing  Kenji,  and  the  rest 
of  the  cast  is  outstanding  in  roles  that 
would  be  easy  caricatures,  if  they  weren't 
so  delightfully  exotic.  Jack  Shearer  is 
Misou  Roshi,  the  corrupt  head  of  the 
temple.  Allen  Gebhardt  is  the  worldly- 
wise  Ouushoo,  Michael  Grodenchik  a 
fellow-seeker  given  to  incredible  hallu- 
cinations, and  Kathy  Baker  a  wonder- 
fully unpredictable  jilted  lover.  Darryl 
Henriques  rounds  out  the  cast  as  a  most 
unlikely  Buddha. 

This  production  is  just  full  of  plea- 
sant surprises.  It  plays  through  Feb. 
15.  □ 
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Stroll  Through  Noe  Valley's  Architectural  Past 

"Isn't  there  anything  else  here  but  Victorians?"  a  reader  asked  me.  Yes.  there 
are  many  buildings  that  represent  the  styles  popular  after  the  earthquake.  If  you 
would  like  a  personal  tour  of  Noe  Valley  history  and  architecture,  from  the 
Italianate  of  the  1870s  to  the  stucco  bungalow  of  the  1940s,  join  me  at  3  p.m. 
Saturday.  Feb.  14  or  21,  at  the  branch  library.  I  will  lead  a  history  walk  sponsored 
by  the  Friends  of  the  Public  Library  in  honor  of  Noe  Valley  History  Month.  But  if 
you  can't  wait  to  see  what  happened  here  after  1906.  take  this  short  walk.  (Note: 
numbers  refer  to  map  position.) 

1.  Begin  at  the  Noe  Valley  Library,  451  Jersey  St.  This  delightful  brick  and 
terra  cotta  structure,  built  in  1916,  is  laden  with  swags,  cornucopia,  flowers  and 
fruit.  City  Architect  John  Reid  designed  it.  and  a  bequest  from  Andrew  Carnegie 
paid  for  it.  Don't  omit  the  building's  interior  from  your  touf.  The  ceiling  of  the  main 
reading  room  is  a  riot  of  plaster  detail,  rich  with  molding  cast  in  exuberant  classical 
motifs. 

Leave  the  library  to  start  the  walk.  Turn  west  and  go  half  a  block  to  Diamond 
Street.  Turn  right  and  go  to  Elizabeth  Street,  turn  right  again  to  the  six  houses  at  604 
through  625. 

2.  After  1900  the  home-buying  public  grew  tired  of  the  towered  "vulgarity" 
and  "floriated  bulbousness"  of  Queen  Anne  designs,  the  final  flowering  of 
Victorian  whimsy  that  dominated  the  1890s.  Tract  builders  switched  to  plainer 
styles  with  an  alacrity  aptly  demonstrated  by  this  cluster  of  1912  homes.  The 
builders  were  John  and  J.W.  Hinkei.  members  of  a  family  of  prolific  contractors 
whose  mass  building  began  in  the  1870s.  Notice  how  they  have  combined  the 
Queen  Anne  gabled  roof  with  the  design  elements  associated  with  the  rustic 
"Craftsman"  style  popularized  in  £ast  Bay  "Brown  Shingle"  houses.  Their 
porches  have  arbors  you  can  imagine  laden  with  grape  vines,  and  five  have  lower 
floors  of  rough  clinker  brick. 

3.  On  the  corner  is  1204  Castro  St.  Also  completed  in  1912.  this  ornate 
apartment  house  illustrates  the  "Mission  Revival"  style  that  swept  the  state  during  a 
wave  of  sentimentality  about  California's  Spanish  past.  This  building  is  a  restless 
concoction  of  various  elements,  blended  into  a  playful  whole.  Its  design  has  no 
features  from  actual  missions,  but  some  are  reminiscent.  Its  three  kinds  of  bay 
windows  are  topped  by  belt  cornices  of  red  tile.  On  its  corners  are  stylized  bell 
towers,  and  its  stepped  roofline  looms  much  like  the  false  fronts  popular  on 
Victorians  40  years  earlier. 

4.  Look  across  the  street,  where  another  kind  of  nostalgia  for  the  values  of  a 
more  rugged  past  can  be  seen  in  the  "Pueblo"  style  apartments  at  1151  Castro  St., 
also  built  in  1912.  The  Pueblo  style  was  initiated  in  San  Francisco  by  architect 
Charles  Wittlesey,  whose  residential  designs  "explored  some  of  the  outer  realms  of 
architectural  perversity."  according  to  art  historian  Gray  Brechin.  The  closest 
example  of  his  work  is  1 126  Dolores  St.,  a  1912  apartment  house  with  a  rough 
stucco  exterior  and  exposed  roof  beams,  reminders  of  Pueblo  Indian  dwellings  in 
the  Southwest.  Whittlesey  became  chief  architect  for  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  in  1900. 
He  enjoyed  the  rough-hewn  appeal  of  pueblos  and  brought  the  style  here  in  1906. 
The  contractor-built  example  at  1151  Castro  is  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  the 
building  on  Dolores,  but  it  also  has  the  requisite  rough  stucco  and  jutting  roof 
beams.  Its  crenelated  corner  tower  would  be  a  likely  hide-out  for  soldiers  with 
crossbows! 

5.  Proceed  up  Castro  to  23rd  Street  and  look  to  the  west.  Almost  the  entire 
block  between  23rd  and  Alvarado  is  a  tasty  "stucco  buffet."  There  are  eight  1940 
houses,  each  slightly  different,  but  all  single-family  homes  built  over  garages.  This 
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Some  of  the  neighborhood' s  more  adventurous  architecture  (clockwise  from 
top):  1204  Castro.  574  Diamond.  1 151  Castro,  and  I0O0-I050  Castro.  ' 

style  is  rare  in  Noe  Valley,  more  reminiscent  of  the  masses  of  stucco  bungalows 
built  by  Sunset  developer  Henry  Doelger,  who  constructed  some  30,000  homes 
between  1926  and  1967.  Doelger  invented  the  "tunnel"  entrance  that  can  be  seen  in 
this  Castro  Street  cluster.  We  often  scoff  at  these  rows  of  monotonous  houses,  but 
they  provided  sound,  affordable  homes  for  thousands  of  San  Francisco  families. 
Many  people  feel  their  chaste  austerity  offers  welcome  visual  contrast  to  Victorian 
excess. 

6.  Turn  right  on  Alvarado  to  Noe  and  stroll  downhill  for  six  blocks  to  the 
corner  of  25th  Street,  where  you  will  find  James  Lick  School,  the  last  and  most 
spectacular  edifice  on  this  post- 1906  walk.  It  was  completed  in  1932  at  a  cost  of 
$632,288  and  was  designed  by  Crim,  Resen  and  McGuiness.  Its  lavish  exterior 
ornament  is  cast  cement,  its  detailing  is  "Egyptian."  and  its  style  is  "Art  Deco," 
a  nickname  derived  from  the  1925  Paris  International  Exposition  of  "Decoratifs  et 
Industrials  Modernes."  Art  Deco  designs  are  usually  concrete,  terra  cotta  or  metal 
versions  of  Egyptian  themes,  reflecting  a  craze  that  swept  the  country  after  King 
Tut's  tomb  was  opened  in  1922.  Examine  the  school  building  closely.  You  will  find 
ram's  horns,  lotus  flowers  and  papyrus  leaves.  Over  the  main  entrance  is  a  large 
rendition  of  a  pectoral  ornament,  the  out-thrust  wings  of  a  falcon.  Large  stylized 
figures  there  and  over  the  auditorium  entrance  depict  the  search  for  knowledge  and 
art. 

'This  brief  walk  is  merely  a  taste  of  the  diversity  of  styles  built  here  after  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Their  variations  in  texture,  decoration  and  materials  help  make  a 
walk  through  Noe  Valley  an  intriguing  lesson  in  architectural  history.  □ 


Judith  Lynch  directs  the  City  Guide  volunteers  for  the  Friends  of  the  Public 
Library  and  is  an  instructor  in  Humanities  at  San  Francisco  State  University.  Listen 
to  "A  Walk  with  Judith''  on  KALW,  91.7FM.  Thursdays  at  10:30  a.m.  and  9  p.m. 


Dr.  Paul  H.  Henrie,  D.C. 

Chiropractor 

Spinal-joint  &  neuromuscular  disorders,  de- 
generative arthritic  conditions,  nutrition,  ultra- 
sound, electro  acutherapy.  infrared,  traction, 
etc.  Workman's  Comp..  car  accident  and 
other  insurance  cases. 

By  Appointment  282-9119 

1501  Guerrero  St. 

comer  of  27th  (near  St.  Luke's) 


<OLOft<M\N£ 


COLOR 
PROCESSING 
..  Kodak 


OPEN  7  DAYS 

3957  Twenty-fourth  Street.  San  Francisco.  California  94114  •  (415)  285-1387 


^CHECKING 

The  i  nlrrest-be.)  ri     c  h*-i  k  i  nj;  M  i  OO  nt . 


4040  24th  St 
San  Francisco.  Ca  941 14 
(415)  285-4040 
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More  Mouths  To  Feed  is  particu- 
larly proud  lo  welcome  Jonah  O^Keefc 
Copi  to  the  elite  group  of  Noe  Valley 
natives. 

Born  at  3:36  p.m.  Jan.  10  at  Mt 
Zion  Hospital.  Jonah  is  the  first  child 


for  Noe  Valley  Voice  photo  editor  Irene 
Kane  and  her  husband,  photographer 
Tom  Copi. 

The  handsome  hoy  weighed  seven 
pounds  and  two  ounces  at  birth,  and 
was  20  inches  tall. 

With  these  two  as  parents.  Jonah 
should  have  no  trouble  seeing  his  child- 
hood fully  documented  on  film.  But  as 
this  issue  of  the  Voice  entered  its  final 
editing  stage,  the  proud  parents  were 
still  considering  which  photo  to  send  in 
for  publication. 

"Tom  made  a  beautiful  print  of 
him  this  morning."  Irene  told  More 
Mouths,  "but  we  want  one  of  all  three 
of  us.  Could  I  have  until  Thursday?" 


A  new  baby  in  your  family?  Let 
your  neighbors  know  via  the  Noe  Valley 
Voice.  Write  to  us  at  1021  Sanchez  St.. 
San  Francisco  941 14. 


Hand-lettered 
Valentine's  Day 
Presents 


LET  THE  TRAVEL  PROFESSIONALS  AT 


mm 


GLOBAL 
TRAVEL  TOO 


Help  you  with  your  travel  needs  and 

Save  you  money 

You  get  many  extra  services  that  you  do 
not  get  from  an  airline 

at  no  extra  cost! 


We  have  a  computer  reservation   system  available 
to  give  you  better  and  faster  service. 


1697  Haight  St  at  Cole 
431-6204 

m-f  9-6  sat  10-3 


1236  Castro  at  24th 

647-4304 

m-f  9-5:30  sat  10-4 


AIRLINES   •  AMTRAK   •   HOTELS    •  TOURS 
CRUISES  •  EURAILPASS 


Sculptor  Marilyn  Lucas  has  her  hands  full  this  month,  so  she'll  be 
exhibiting  other  new  pieces,  including  an  "assemblage"  of  house  numbers,  at 
the  February  show  sponsored  by  the  Noe  Valley  Arts  Forum. 

Sculpture  Show  at  Gallery  Sanchez 


By  Nina  Goldfeather 

The  latest  in  a  series  of  shows 
sponsored  by  the  Noe  Valley  Arts  Forum 
opens  Feb.  1  at  the  Noe  Valley  Min- 
istry. 1021  Sanchez  St. 

Seven  local  sculptors  and  painters 
will  present  their  most  highly  acclaimed 
pieces  as  well  as  a  sampling  of  new 
works. 

The  exhibit  will  run  through  Feb. 
27  and  will  be  open  to  the  public  every 
day  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

The  sculptors  in  the  show  are  Ruth 
Asawa,  Marilyn  Lucas,  Bruce  Sherman. 
Doris  Aller  and  Donna  Neumann.  Eu- 
gene Courtois  will  exhibit  his  drawings 
and  Lois  Llewellen  will  show  several 
paintings. 

Ruth  Asawa.  widely  known  for  her 
wire  sculptures  and  bronze  fountains  at 
Ghirardelli  Square  and  the  Regency 
Hyatt  House,  will  submit  panels  done  in 
concrete.  These  are  "sketches"  for  a 
new  direction  in  her  work,  to  be  un- 
veiled for  the  first  time  at  the  Arts 
Forum  show. 

Marilyn  Lucas,  a  native  San  Fran- 
ciscan and  Noe  Valley  resident  for  the 
past  1 1  years,  will  show  an  assemblage 
made  out  of  found  objects;  soft  sculp- 
tures in  leather,  and  an  assemblage  of 
house  numbers.  She  describes  the  up- 
coming show  as  "a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity for  artists  to  introduce  new  work" 
and  congratulates  Noe  Valley  for  provi- 
ding a  forum  for  local  talent. 

Another  Noe  Valley  artist  who  will 
participate  in  the  exhibit  is  glass  sculp- 
tor Bruce  Sherman.  A  third-generation 
San  Franciscan,  he  has  been  producing 


1414  Castro  Street 

Near  24th 
282-3155 


Featuring 

Sculptured  Nails 
Manicures 
Nail  Tips 
Nail  Mending 
Linen  Wrapping 
Pedicures 
Floaters 
Nail  Jewelry 


1  Dollar  Off 

MANICURES 


m 


three-dimensional  windows  (faceted 
glass  forms)  for  San  Francisco  homes 
for  many  years.  He  says  his  work  is 
"hard  to  describe  verbally."  but  men- 
tions that  his  technique  of  glueing  glass 
with  silicon  rubber  adhesive,  rather  then 
holding  it  together  with  lead,  is  a  unique 
process  which  allows  him  greater  lati- 
tude of  expression. 

Doris  Aller  and  Donna  Neumann 
make  their  connections  to  Noe  Valley 
through  Ruth  Asawa.  Small  animal 
sculptures  by  Doris  Aller  will  be  on 
display  in  the  show,  and  Donna  Neu- 
mann will  exhibit  her  welded  steel 
figures  of  women.  These  women  are 
portrayed  as  fashion  figures,  contem- 
porary but  with  a  timeless  quality. 

The  only  paintings  in  the  show  are 
by  Lois  Llewellen.  An  untrained  artist, 
she  describes  her  work  as  largely  ab- 
stract and  non-objective.  Figure  draw- 
ings by  Eugene  Courtois  will  round  out 
what  promises  to  be  a  highly  innovative 
and  aesthetically  exciting  show.  Q 


JGra  Eldemir 
general  'Dentistry 

Adult  &  Children 


liti*d  with 

•  Women's  Health  Services 
•  Women's  Switchboard 


4162  24th  St  (near  Castro) 
647-6000 


( a-nem'-o-ne ) 
-formerly  Tonite  s  the  Nite 

FLOWERS  &  GIFTS 

MasterCharge/Vlaa  accepted 

•  Local  &  Bay  Area  Deliveries 

•  Custom  Arrangement  & 

Planters 

•  Teleflorist  wire  service 

available 

^  2834  DIAMOND  ST. 
San  Francisco  334-7015 
Monday- Friday 
9:30-6:30 
Saturday 
10-4-00 
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LUelccrne  To 


By  Bill  Yard 


fleo  UbIIeui 


Final  Exam:  Anthropology  206 

Please  remember  to  print  your  name,  student  identification  number,  and 
section  number  on  the  inside  cover  of  each  blue  book  you  turn  in  You  can  get  extra 
blue  books  from  the  monitors.  On  the  top  of  page  1  of  each  blue  book,  print  the 
course  number.  Anthropology  206.  and  the  course  name.  Remains  of  Neo  Valley — 
Decadent  Period. 

Part  I  (multiple  choice) 

The  rusted  hulk  of  a  large  metallic  object  was  recently  unearthed  in  the  area 
commonly  referred  to  as  (he  Neo  Valley  Village-State.  The  object's  only  discerna- 
ble  markings  were  "Volkswagen  Scirocco."  What  were  these  objects  called,  in  the 
local  dialect? 

a.  Hippies 

b.  Herpes 

c.  Pizzas 

d.  Automobiles 

e.  Cutie  Quilts 

2.  Subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  the  first  Volkswagen  ScirocCo.  several  other 
similar  objects  were  found  grouped  in  parallel  columns  near  the  center  of  the  Neo 
Valley  dig.  What  was  the  name  of  this  burial  site? 

a.  Shiatsu 

b.  Lou  Hopfer 

c.  Dead  Kennedys 

d.  Cafe  Latte 

e.  Bell  Market 

3.  Skeletal  remains  of  the  area's  natives  reveal  a  distinct  physiological  difference 
between  their  bodies  and  those  taken  from  other  nearby  sites,  such  as  the  Lower 
Burlingame  Tract  and  the  Milpitas  Dig.  What  fs  the  difference? 


NEW  * 
LOCATION 


COCKTAILS 
&  DANCING 
NIGHTLY 


THE  "BIG  BAND"  SOUNDS  OF  40  *  &  50-4 

3223  MISSION  ST 
285-6122 

 '  


a.  Prehensile  tails 

b.  Smaller  male  hands  and  feet 

c.  Greatly  eroded  nasal  cavities 

d.  Pinheads 

e.  Larger  female  pelvic/cranial  ratio 

4.  The  Neo  Valley  aboriginal  diet  was  apparently  varied  and  abundant.  Container 
remnants  have  provided  us  with  the  names  of  the  natives'  favorite  foods.  Which  of 
the  following  terms  does  not  appear  on  these  food  containers? 

a.  Nexus 

b.  Pennzoil 

c.  Heineken 

d.  Bambu 

e.  Sony 

5.  Following  the  widespread  ecological  chaos  which  marked  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Ronald  the  First,  one  species  of  fauna  adapted  successfully  and  achieved 
dominance,  for  a  time,  in  the  region.  What  were  these  creatures  called? 

a.  Scabies 

b.  Cholos 

c.  Lawyers 

d.  Acme  waitpersons 

e.  Lactobacillus  acidophilus 

Part  II  (essay) 

We  know  now  that  the  eventual  demise  and  collapse  of  the  Neo  Valley  Village- 
State  was  precipitated  by  the  spread  of  the  so-called  "vegetarian"'  and  "wholistic" 
dogma,  real  estate  speculation,  masturbatory  guilt,  and.  of  course,  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins.  We  also  know  that,  following  the  Hunters  Point  Uprisings  in  the  early 
1990s,  most  Neo  Valley  natives  panicked  and  fled,  having  never  seen  so  many 
colored  folk  before.  Explain. 
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Natural  Food  Restaurant 
at  18th  and  Dolores.  SF 
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Japanese  Cars 
by  Factory-Trained 
Mechanics 

•  MAZDA 
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626-4843 
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hair  designs 

for  Men  and  Women 


$12.50  Haircut/ Blowdry 
for  all  New  Clientele 


Open  7  Days— Phone:  641-4012 
1347  Church  St.  at  Clipper 
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It's  All  in  the  Neighborhood 


285-8588 

*/ 
Uo 

'ftajCc  'Aug* 

Includes:  Tune-ups,  oil  changes; 
Brakes;  Basic  Maintenance; 
Buying  used  cars;  Emergency 
troubleshooting  and  more . . . 

6  classes  -$50.00 


LUNCH  DINNER 
WEEKEND  BRUNCH 


^    BAR  ^ 
& 

GRILL 


Fresh  Fish 
Vegetarian  and 
Meat  Dishes 
Exquisite  Desserts 


KEYS 


KEYS 


KEYS 


KEYS 


KEYS 


KEYS 


AMES  LOCKSMITH  SERVICE 
3977  24th  ST,  NOE  VALLEY 

282  •  7919 

Locks  changed.  Rekeyed,  Opened.  Installed  •    Auto  Keys.  Mailbox  Keys 
Full  Line  House  Keys.  Foreign  and  Domestic 

DEADBOLTS  INSTALLED 


KEYS 


KEYS 


KEYS 


KEYS 


KEYS 


KEYS 


floe  Valley  IbJ 

HOUSE  OF  HOT 
SUBMARINE  SANDWICHES 

Fresh  Turkey  and 
Roast  Beef  Sandwiches 
Homemade  Falafel 
Homemade  Piroshki 
Fresh  Taboole  Salad 

ALL  MADE  DAILY 


4015  24th  St 
824-8373 


Hours  M  -Sat.  9-7:30 
Sun.  10-6 


IMPOkTEP 
TOBACCO 


282.- 3M1 


For  Valentine's  Week  send  our  FTD 


Hearts  Sc  Flowers 

Valentine's  Day  is  Saturday, 


A  biMutilul 
txiuquet  created 
especially  for 
the  day 
Call  or  visit 


I. 


ouque 

February  14. 

Vbu'll  Im»  sure  to 
caprure  the 
heart  of  your 
special 
valentine 


Accent  on^HoiKim 


Two  Locations 

4080  24th  Street  (near  Castro) 
3327  24ih  Street  (near  Mission) 
824-3233 


m 

U  MIDDAY 
DISCOUNT 
1 1  am-3  pm 

ELISA'S 
HEALTH  SPA 

OFFERING 
SWEOISM  OP  SHIATSU  MASSAGE 
(DyaptX  I 

•  OUTDOOR  MOT  TUB 

•  REOWOOO  SAUNA 

•  REOWOOO  DECK 

4026'/j  24th  Si  824-7773 

I  BRING  THIS  AD  FOR  DISCOUNT  I 


NOE  VALLEY 
SPORTS 

Swim  wear,  Sports  clothing 
Equipment 


641-1720 
3961 A  24TH  STREET 


Mate's 


NOE-VALLEY  BAKERY 

4073  24th  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA  94114 

PHONE:  282-6166 


EXCELSIOR  BAKERY 

4492  MISSION 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA  94112 

PHONE:  586-4463 


Happy  Valentine's  Day 
Delicious  Sweets  for  your  Sweetheart 


(415)  285-5588 


Nearly-New  Clothing  for  Women  and  Juniors 

Clothing  Accepted  on  Consignment 
4106  24th  Street  (near  Castro)  San  Francisco.  CA  941 14 


SPECIAL  FABRICS         407 1  24th  Street    S  F  824  1688 


•n  its  new  avatar  the  Diamond  Sutra  has 
become  in  all  ways  a  restaurant 
ot  premier  choice 
—  R  B  Read.  SF  Examiner 

Fresh  ingredients  and  a  generous  spirit 
the  bread  alone  is  worth  the  meal 
—Patricia  Unterman.  S  F  Chronicle 

Diamond  Sutra 

INTERNATIONAL  SPECIALTIES 
AT  NEIGHBORHOOD  PRICES 
737  DIAMOND  ST.  at  24th 
282-6988 

Mon.-Th  5:30-10:00 
Fri  -Sun.  5:30-10:30 
SUNDAY  CHAMPAGNE  BRUNCH  11-3 

FREE  '2  LITRE  OF  HOUSE  WINE 
WITH  THIS  AD 
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NOBLE  PIES 
4301  24th  St. 
826-PIES 

If  you  liked  Oakland's  Noble  Pies, 
you're  going  to  love  Noe  Valley's  Noble 
Pies.  The  new  cafe/bakery  at  24th  and 
Douglass  Streets  is  a  franchited  version 
of  the  Oakland  original. 

Noble  Pies  specializes  in  meat  and 
vegetable  pies  that  are  nutritional,  in- 
expensive and  quick  to  serve.  A  meal  at 
the  cafe  consists  of  pie.  soup  or  salad, 
cheese,  and  beverage.  If  you  call  four 
hours  in  advance,  owner  Shirley  Liber- 
man  will  sell  you  a  hot  pie  straight  out 
of  the  oven. 

The  pie  selection  includes  Austral- 
ian pasty,  Cornish  pasty,  ratatouille. 
babootie.  Mediterranean  chicken  as  well 
as  apple,  blueberry,  boysenberry.  rhu- 
barb and  tutti-frutti.  All  pies  are  at- 
tractively served  with  a  design  of  leaves 
and  flowers  baked  on  top.  Liberman 
invites  customers  into  her  kitchen  to  see 
how  the  pies  are  actually  made. 

The  cafe  itself  is  open,  airy  and 
bright.  It's  set  in  a  quiet  location — 
across  the  street  from  Noe  Courts — 
with  plenty  of  street  parking. 

Hours  at  the  cafe  are  1 1  a.m.  to  7 
p.m..  Tuesday  through  Thursday;  1 1:30 
a.m.  to  8  p.m..  Friday  and  Saturday, 
and  noon  to  5  p.m.  on  Sunday. 


Storet  rek 


ONE  MORE  TIME 
4156  24th  St. 
282-8819 

If  you're  thinking  of  selling  that 
old  easy  chair  or  looking  for  the  perfect 
Noe  Valley  antique,  a  visit  to  One  More 
Time  may  be  the  answer.  The  store, 
located  on  24th  Street  above  Castro, 
sells  antiques  and  good  used  furniture  as 
well  as  dishes,  architectural  pieces, 
prints,  household  odds  and  ends,  and 
what  owner  Scotty  McLemore  describes 
as  "objets  d'art  " 

McLemore  and  his  partner  Roy 
Collamer  take  items  on  consignment, 
but  will  also  buy  a  piece  if  it  is  what 
they  are  looking  for. 

One  More  Time  offers  its  wares  at 
affordable,  reasonable  prices.  McLe- 
more and  Collamer  stress  that  they  have 
a  frequent  turnover  in  merchandise  and 
feature  new  items  at  least  every  two 
weeks. 

Their  hours  are  1 1  a.m.  to  5  p.m.. 
Wednesday  through  Saturday,  and  noon 
.to  5  p.m.  on  Sunday. 


LOOK  SHARP 
1431 A  Castro  St. 
282- 1644 

Never  got  over  the  1930s  and  '40s? 
Well,  here's  your  chance  to  relive  them 
— at  least  in  dress.  Look  Sharp,  located 
on  Castro  near  25th  Street,  deals  pri- 
marily in  classic  garments  from  those 
balmy  years. 

Store  owners  Karen  King  and  Marc 
Berger.  both  San  Francisco  State  stu- 
dents, modeled  their  shop  after  The 
Kasbah.  a  New  York  City  clothing  store 
from  which  most  of  their  merchandise  is 
imported. 

The  inventory  at  Look  Sharp  in- 
cludes leathers,  furs,  jackets,  pleated 
pants,  beaded  sweaters,  lace  and  silk 
slips,  and  Hawaiian  shirts.  The  store 
has  clothes  for  both  men  and  women. 

King  and  Berger  also  sell  an  assort- 
ment of  everyday  contemporary  styles. 
They  emphasize  that  much  of  their 
stock  is  made  of  quality  fabrics  that  are 
rarely  found  anymore  Prices  are  rea- 
sonable at  Look  Sharp. 

The  shop  is  open  1 1:30  a.m.  to  7 
p.m..  Monday  through  Saturday. 


RAGS 

3789  24th  St. 
285-6509 

You  won't  have  to  pay  fancy  prices 
for  quality  clothing  at  Rags,  one  of  Noe 
Valley's  newest  "boutiques."  Bob 
Hayes'  shop  on  24th  Street  offers  neigh- 
borhood residents  the  very  best  in  next- 
to-new  wearing  apparel  at  an  affordable 
cost. 

Hayes,  a  former  reporter  for  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  terms  his 
merchandise  "second  to  none"  and 
stresses  that  all  items  are  in  excellent 
condition  and  have  been  professionally 
cleaned.  Most  of  the  clothes  he  sells  are 
made  of  wool,  cashmere  or  silk.  Hayes 
spends  up  to  three  hours  each  day 
searching  for  the  finest  in  used  clothing 
and  has  been  known  to  travel  as  far  as 
Southern  California  in  his  quest. 

Rags  caters  to  both  sexes  and  all 
ages.  The  shop  also  sells  accessories 
such  as  hats,  handbags  and  shoes.  The 
store  interior  alone  is  worth  a  trip.  It's 
decorated  in  an  Oriental  motif  with 
Japanese  umbrellas  hanging  from  the 
ceiling. 

Rags  is  open  Monday  through  Sat- 
urday, 1 1:30  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


REBIRTHING.  Increase  aliveness  and  self- 
awareness.  Through  simple,  cleansing, 
connected  breathing  you  will  release  tension 
and  negative  holding  patterns  and  exper- 
ience your  own  loving,  giving,  healing  life 
force.  Call  for  free  introduction  and  infor- 
mation. Linda  Kay  Ross.  641-881 1 . 

OPENINGS  NOW  at  Noe  Valley  Parent  Co- 
op Nursery  School.  A  neighborhood  tradition 
since  1969.  Ages  2-5  years.  Hours  9  12:30. 
We  are  located  at  1021  Sanchez  St  647-2278 
or  824-5598. 


FLUTE  OR  SAXOPHONE  lessons— classi- 
cal or  improvisational — given  by  experi- 
enced teacher.  $10  per  hour.  821-1138 
eves.  John. 

LIMITED  TIME  OFFER!  Solar  Hot  Water 
Healer  Conversions.  Save  with  Solar  for  no 
real  cost  to  you  the  homeowner  under  a  new 
PG&E  program!  Hurry!  Limited  to  only  a 
few  qualified  participants.  Call  now  for 
details.  641-8811. 


FOR  SALE:  I  crib,  maple,  new  mattress. 
$60.  I  twin  bed.  frame,  springs,  mattress. 
$70.  I  braided  rug.  oval.  red.  6'  x9'.  needs 
repair.  $20.  I  gas  heater,  no  thermostat. 
$25 .  I  huge  armoire.  very  bulky  but  lots  of 
room,  solid  pine.  $30.  I  bike,  one-speed, 
green.  $15.  All  prices  on  all  items  are 
negotiable.  Lynn  or  Tor.  641-1790. 

PET  CARE  in  Your  Home  while  you  are  out 
of  town.  Daily  visits.  Plant  care  included. 
Preferred  rates  in  Noe  Valley.  References. 
Call  A-K  at  648-8132. 


HO USECLEANING I YARDWORK .  Meticu- 
lous, reliable,  efficient.  587-7210. 

COMPLETE  GARDENING  Service.  Clean- 
up, installation,  design  and  maintenance . 
Also  decorative  brick  and  tile  work.  Free 
estimate.  821-7701. 

SUZUKI  PIANO  LESSONS  Experienced 
Suzuki  teacher.  Instruction  for  children. 
Other  levels  and  ages  welcome  for  tradi- 
tional instruction.  Patricia  Elliott.  647  1264. 


charters 


groups 


DIAMOND  HEIGHTS 
TRAVEL 


AIRLINES 


TICKETS  ANYWHERE 


Diamond  Heights  Shopping  Center 
San  Francisco.  California  94131  -  (415)  824  4400 


cruises 


tours 


TAICHI.  Individually,  knowingly,  flexibly. 
648-6040. 


FOR  SALE:  Norge  Dryer.  220/ v.  $75.  Norge 
Washer.  $50.  Kenmore  Washer.  $75.  Wes- 
tinghouse  Dishwasher,  $25.  826-2155  or 
824-6065. 

EXPERT  TYPING,  light  editing.  25  years 
professional  experience,  all  work  guaran- 
teed, reasonable  rates,  IBM  Correcting 
Selectric.  Call  Joyce.  821-0360. 

ELECTRIC  ARIES.  Separate  meters.  Circuit 
breakers.  City  code.  Victorian  re-wiring 
(neat  and  concealed)  flats  and  houses. 
Bonded  license.  John  Peters,  824-1114. 

PLUMB-WIRED  Noe  Valley's  Plumbing  & 
Electrical  Specialists.  641-8811. 

TYPING,  my  home.  Reasonable  rates.  Fast 
and  accurate.  Call  Nickie.  648-4851. 

DEAR  LESLIE:  Must  my  heart  always  stay 
in  Atlanta?  Love,  a  friend. 


EXPERT  TYPING  IBM  Correcting  Selec- 
tric. Eight  type  faces.  Perfect  copy  assured 
Deadlines  met.  75M062. 


ADVERTISING  is  a  steal  in  the  Classifieds 
section  of  the  Noe  Valley  Voice.  A  mere  10 
cents  a  word.  Send  copy  and  check  or 
money  order  by  the  15th  of  the  month  to  the 
Noe  Valley  Voice.  1021  Sanchez  St..  San 
Francisco.  C A  941 14. 


TUGGEY'S 


ll.iflw.in  fur  iht- hand) man 
l)rnii>  (.lotanrml 


3885  24«hS<reel 
San  Rum  iaoosCa.  94114 
415  282-5081 


COMING  SOON  AT  CAMEO 

The  much  talked 
about  cafe  at  Cameo 
featuring  foods  from 
our  fabulous  deli .  ■  ■ 

3913  24TH  AT  SANCHEZ 
824-7879 
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CALE  N  DAR 


FEBRUARY:  Noe  Valley  History  Month 
(Sec  listings  under  Noe  Valley  Library  ) 

Feb.  1-28:  Exhibit  of  seven  Noe  Valley 
sculptors  and  painters.  Gallery  Sanchez. 
1021  Sanchez  St. 

Feb.  2:  Public  meetings  to  discuss  proposed 
Crosstown  Sewer  Transport  Tunnel.  St. 
Paul's  School  Auditorium.  221  Valley  St 
1:30  and  7:30  p.m.  826^484. 

Feb.  8:  "Noe  Valley  Jazz"  concert,  featur- 
ing the  Bishop  Norman  Williams  Quartet 
1021  Sanchez  St..  2  to  4  p.m.  $2.50  or  PAS 

Feb.  12:  Friends  of  Noe  Valley  Steering 
Committee  meeting.  Noe  Valley  Library. 
45 1  Jersey  St  8  p.m. 

Feb.  14:  Valentine  s  Day. 

Feb.  14:  Arts  Forum  Workshop  A  partici- 
patory music  and  movement  workshop  led 
by  jazz  group  Periphery.  1021  Sanchez  St.. 
4  to  6  p.m.  $1  donation. 

Feb.  15:  "Noe  Valley  Jazz"  concert  with 
Jim  Grantham  and  Nightbird  102 1  Sanchez 
St..  2  to  4  p.m.  $2.50  or  PAS. 
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Films  are  shown  Friday  evenings  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Noe  Valley 
Ministry,  1021  Sanchez  St.  near  23rd  Street. 
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Feb.  6 


Feb  13 


"Ballad  of  a  Soldier/  Russian  pacifist  film.  "Anti-Darwin 
Theory"  (short). 


Early  color  films,  including  "The  Red  Spectre."  "Voice  of 
the  Nightengale,"  "Hawaii"  (1927).  Hollywood's  "Techni- 
color Fashion  Parade"  (1927).  and  more. 


Feb.  20  "Toni"  by  Jean  Renoir.  Plus  "Quintet  of  the  Hot  Club." 

featuring  jazz  of  the  1930s. 

Feb.  27  New  Wave:  Bruce  Connor's  "Mongoloid,"  Erich  Seibert's 

"Umbra,"  and  Harry  Frazer's  "Chained  for  Live." 


c 
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Feb.  21,22:  Left  Wnte:  a  conference  of 
writers  on  the  left.  1021  Sanchez  St.  Call 
John  Curl.  526-3254. 

Feb.  24-26:  National  Conference  of  Wom- 
en's Caucus  for  Art  (WCA).  Call  221-5121 
or  664-1651. 

Feb.  28:  Julio  Rosado  will  speak  on  the  war 
for  Puerto  Rico  independence  and  U.S.  held 
Puerto  Rico  prisoners  of  war.  3543  18th  St. . 
7:30  p.m.  Demonstration  at  Civic  Center, 
noon. 

Feb.  28:  Noe  Valley  Arts  Forum  concert: 
The  Ina  Chalis  Ensemble,  performing  oper- 
atic works  of  Brahms.  Tchaikovsky  and 
others.  1021  Sanchez  St..  8  p.m.  $3  ($2  for 
students  and  seniors.  PAS). 

March  1:  Opening  reception  for  exhibit  of 
works  by  sculptor  Leszek  Piatkowski  and 
painter  John  Freeman.  Gallery  Sanchez. 
102 1  Sanchez  St..  2  to 4  p.m. 


ONGOING  EVENTS 


Please  send  Calendar  items  before 
the  15th  day  of  the  month  preceding 
month  of  issue  to  The  Noe  Valley 
Voice,  1021  Sanchez  St.,  SF  94114. 


NOE  VALLEY  LIBRARY,  451  Jersey  St.,  285-2788 

•  Through  Feb.  5:  Noe  Valley  History  "Treasure  Hunt."  Awards  presented  Feb.  8  for  the 
oldest  photo,  newspaper,  diary,  document. 

•  Feb  3-28:  Exhibit  of  Noe  Valley  memorabilia. 

•  Feb.  8:  Open  House  Music,  exhibits,  awards  in  celebration  of  Noe  Valley  history.  1-4  p. m 

•  Feb  7:  Special  children's  program:  old-fashioned  and  modern  valentine-making  with 
Debra  Disman  of  the  De Young  Museum  Art  School   I  p.m. 

•  Feb   14.  21:  Noe  Valley  History  Walks  led  by  Judith  Lynch.  Starts  at  library.  3  p.m. 

•  Feb  25:  Workshop  on  preservation  of  family  and  neighborhood  history,  presented  by 
Bonfield  Archival  Consultants.  7  p.m. 

•  Feb  28:  San  Francisco  historical  films.  2pm 

•  Community  Garden  Work  Days  Call  for  schedule 

•  Preschool  Story  Hours  Tues..  10:30  a.m.  and  1:30  p.m. 

•  Story  Hour  for  Older  Children  Thurs..  4  p.m. 

S.F.  HOME  HEALTH  CENTER,  225  30th  St.,  285-5615 

•  Recreation  and  health  education  for  seniors  Daily  lunch.  75c  donation. 

•  Feb  5:  Acupressure.  II  a.m. 

•  Feb.  1 1:  Urine  testing  for  diabetes.  10  to  noon.  Room  203 

•  Feb   1 1:  Folk  medicine  and  over-counter  drugs.  1 1  a.m. 

•  Feb.  12:  Podiatric  screening.  1-3  p.m.  Free. 

•  Feb   18:  Podiatric  treatment  9  to  noon.  Room  203  Fee. 

•  Feb.  26:  Personal  safety  and  sexual  assault   II  a.m.  ^ 

DISTRICT  HEALTH  CENTER  NO.  1,  3850  17th  St.,  558-3905 

•  Drop-in  clinics.  Call  for  schedule. 

•  Through  March  13  Weight  management  course.  Tues.,  6  p.m  Call  558-2226. 

•  Through  March  10:  Quit  smoking  program  Tues..  10  a.m.  Call  558-2226. 

BETHANY  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH,  1268  Sanchez  St..  647-8393  * 

•  Worship  celebration.  Sun..  10  a.m. 

•  Choir  rehearsal.  Sun..  9:40  a.m. 

•  Children's  ministry.  Sun..  10  a.m. 

ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH,  221  Valley  St.,  826^1484 

•  Feb  28 -March  I:  Flea  Market 

JAMESTOWN  COMMUNITY  CENTER,  180  Fair  Oaks  St.,  647-6274 

•  After-school  programs  for  youth  in  arts  and  crafts,  animal  care,  tutoring,  library,  films, 
recreation  for  boys  and  girls,  field  trips,  gymnastics,  dance.  Monday -Friday.  2:30-5:30  p.m 

•  Employment  and  career  guidance  for  youth  Monday -Friday.  9  to  5. 

•  Lunch  for  seniors.  Mon..  Tues.,  Wed.,  Fn  .  Sun  Noon. 

•  Sewing  classes.  Mon.  and  PH.,  9-12  a.m. 

•  Self-defense  for  women.  Tues..  7:30-10  p.m. 

•  Women's  volleyball  Wed  .  7-9  p.m. 

•  Bingo  Thurs..  7-10  p.m. 


NOE  VALLEY  SENIOR  CENTER,  1021  Sanchez  St.,  282-2317 

•  Hot  lunch  Tues.  and  Thurs..  I  p.m.  Exercise.  12:30  p.m. 

•  Blood  pressure  check  every  fourth  Tues. 

•  Legal  assistance  every  second  Tues. 

•  Feb.  3.24.  Guest  speaker  from  AT&T;  discussion  of  emergency  first  aid.  1:30  p.m. 

•  Feb.  10:  Speaker  on  rape  and  assault.  1:30  p.m. 

•  Feb.  12:  Film  on  Republic  of  China.  1:30  p.m. 

•  Feb.  17:  Valentine's  Day  Dance.  1:45-3:30  p.m. 

•  Feb.  20:  Stockton-Delta  cruise  Deadline  to  sign  up.  Feb  13 

•  Feb  26:  Bingo.  1:45  p.m. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  (ABLE).  944  Market 
St.,  788-2253 

•  Weekly  discussions  on  forming  creative,  extended  family  households  Call  for  schedule 

OPTIONS  FOR  WOMEN  OVER  FORTY,  3543  18th  St..  431-6944 

•  Feb  4  Fivc-weck  career  workshop  begins. 

•  Job-hunters  support  group.  Mon..  1:30-3  p.m 

•  Women  and  alcohol  support  group.  Tues..  5-6:30  p.m. 

•  Call  for  schedule  of  classes  and  events 

VET  CENTER.  1708  Waller  St.,  386-6726 

•  Vietnam-era  Veterans  Outreach  Program.  Weekdays.  9  to  5 

•  Onc-on-one  counseling. 

•  Employment  listings 

•  Rap  groups. 

•  Referrals. 


NOE  VALLEY  MINISTRY,  1021  Sanchez  St.,  282-2317 
Dairy: 

•  Word  and  meditation.  8  a.m. 

•  T'ai  Chi  exercise,  8:30-9:15  a.m. 

•  Noe  Valley  Co-op  Nursery  School.  9-12:30  a.m. 

•  Draft  registration/C.O.  counseling.  282-2317  or  826-1069. 

•  Paideia  University.  221-1112. 
Sunday: 

•  Noe  Valley  Ministry  worship  celebration.  10  a.m. 

•  St.  Francis  Liberal  Catholic  Church,  noon. 

•  Writers  Read.  282-2317. 
Monday: 

•  Jazz  exercise,  6:15-7:30  p.m..  282-5835.  Fee. 

•  "Of  the  Body."  7-10  p.m.  Seven-week  session  starts  Feb.  2. 

•  Dance/movement  therapy  by  appointment.  864-091 1.  Fee. 
Tuesday: 

•  Hot  lunch,  especially  for  seniors.  I  p.m 

•  Noe  Valley  Junior  Girl  Scouts,  3:30-5  p.m..  285-2648.  J} 

•  Escrima  (Philippine  martial  arts).  756-6443  Fee. 

•  Year-round  vegetable  gardening.  7:30-9:30  p.m..  Feb.  10.  17.  24  and  March  3.  864-5708. 

•  Men's  drop-in.  7.30-9:30  p.m..  even  Tuesdays.  Fee. 

•  Feb.  3:  Community  Square  Dance.  7:30-10:30  p.m.  Fee. 
Wednesday: 

•  Feb.  4:  Linda  Civitello  of  U  C.  Community  Health  Education  Program  speaking  on 
patient-doctor  communications,  I  p.m. 

•  Feb.  1 1:  Speaker  from  Conservatory  of  Music.  I  p.m. 

•  Soup  lunch  bunch,  12:30  p.m.  . 

•  Prenatal  support  group/body  awareness.  10-noon.  731-1970.  Fee. 

•  After-school  program  for  children,  3:30-5  p.m. 

•  Yoga.  6-7:30  p.m..  648-1050.  Fee 
Thursday: 

•  Hot  lunch,  especially  for  seniors;  current  events  seminar;  legal  assistance.  I  p.m. 

•  Jazz  exercise.  6:15-7:30  p.m.  Fee. 

•  Greek  and  Israeli  folk  dance.  7:30-9:30  p.m.  New  session  starts  Feb.  5.  647-2483.  Fee 
Friday: 

•  Noe  Valley  Cinema.  8  p.m. 
Saturday: 

•  Liturgy  study,  9  a.m. 

•  T'ai  ChiChuan,  10- 1 1:30  a.m.  Fee. 

•  Body  awareness.  1 1  a.m.  to  I  p.m..  282-2214.  Starts  Feb.  7.  Fee. 
GALERIA  MUSEO,  2868  Mission  St..  821-1 153 

•  Feb.  2-28:  Abstract  paintings  by  Brian  McPartlon.  Reception  Feb.  10.  6-8  p.m. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FIBER  GALLERY,  3435  Army  St.,  No.  222.  282-1605 

•  Feb.  14-28:  Aboriginal  arts,  artifacts  and  ritual  drawings  on  bark.  Abstract  paintings  by 
Deidre  Cartier.  Open  House  Feb.  14.  2-4  p.m.  Hours  Tues. -Sat.,  10:30-5:30. 

GALERIA  DE  LA  RAZA,  2851  24th  St.,  826-8009 

•  Feb.  12-March  8:  Watercolor  paintings  and  ceramics  by  Licita  Fernandez  and  Pete 
Davalos.  Reception  Feb.  12.  7-9:30  p.m. 

DANCENTRAL  STUDIO,  3316  24th  St.,  673-2634 

•  Through  April  1 1:  Teen  Production  Workshop,  including  improvisation,  dance,  choreo- 
graphy, for  ages  13-18.  Tues.  and  Thurs..  4-6  p.m.  Fee. 

S.F.  REPERTORY-  THEATRE,  4147  19th  St.,  863-4859 

•  Feb.  12-28:  "Home"  by  David  Storey  Thurs. -Sat..  8  p.m.  Sun.  matinee.  2  p.m. 
EUREKA  THEATRE  CO.,  2299  Market  St.,  863-7133 

•  Through  Feb.  7:  "Care  &  Feeding  of  Poultry."  by  Barbara  Graham  Thurs  -Sun..  8:30  p.m. 

•  Feb.  6.  Five  monologue  plays  by  Bay  Area  writers.  Midnight. 

•  Feb.  27-March  28:  "Mary  Barnes"  by  David  Edgar.  Thurs  -Sun..  8  p.m. 

•  Feb.  9:  Classes  start  in  Movement  for  Actors.  Writing  for  the^tage.  Audition  Lab, 
Advanced  Acting.  Voice  and  Rhetoric.  Call  for  details. 

MAGIC  THEATRE,  Building  D,  Fort  Mason  Center.  441-8001 

•  Through  Feb.  15:  "The  Man  Who  Killed  the  Buddha."  by  Martin  Epstein  Call  for  details 
SALONICAS,  4026  24th  St.,  285-6272 

•  "Swing"  jazz  by  the  Time  Zone  Trio.  Sat  .  8-12  p.m.  Sun..  4-8  p.m.  No  cover 


I 


